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Tue central feature of the Asbury Park 
Conference was naturally the report of the 
War Service Committee, which is now 
rounding up its work. The General Direc- 
tor is still abroad and may not return until 
August, the work overseas being so immense 
and important as to make absence from his 
customary duties justifiable, especially in 
view of the admirable organization both 
of the Library of Congress and of the War 
Service Headquarters, which Dr. Putnam's 
wonderful executive ability had worked out. 
At latest report about $160,000,000 had been 
collected in the United War Work Cam- 
paign, out of the 207,000,000 promised. It 
is hoped and in fact expected, that the $170.- 
000,000, originally asked, may be collected. 
but it is not hoped or expected that much 
beyond this can be realized. This will mean 
about $3,500,000 for the American Library 
Association work, and the War Service 
Committee plans to husband these resources 
so as to continue the work up to, but not 
into 1920. After this the work for the 
army and navy must be taken up by these 
respective Departments, and the War Ser- 
vice Committee presented to the Washing- 
ton authorities plans for the development 
of library systems for the army and for the 
navy. involving a chief librarian for each, 
coordinated with other departmental of- 
ficials, inspecting or advisory librarians at 
important centers, and details of capable 
officers or men from the ranks for specific 
camps and vessels. These plans have re- 
ceived favorable consideration, as an edu- 
cational feature, and one fine result of 
A. L. A. work during the war may be that 
our soldiers and sailors, in time of peace. 
may pursue their education thru hooks as 
has never before been possible. 


The discussion at the Asbury Park Con- 
ference of a central book purchasing and ini- 
porting agency for American libraries, to 
be organized cooperatively thru the Ameri- 


can Library Association, will naturally con- 
tinue after the conference until every side- 
light possible on this important project has 
been thrown upon it. The plan, tho in the 
minds of American librarians in a vague 
way for years past, received vital emphasis 
from the successful work of the American 
Library Association thru the War Service 
Committee and its General Director during 
the war period. Especial service was 
rendered by the preparation of the selected 
list, in fact many selective lists, answering 
to the special needs of the army and navy, 
and recently of the men returning from the 
front to “your job at home.” In response 
to the war demands, book publishers came 
forward on their part with their exceptional 
proffer of discount, in some cases reduc- 
ing the price of the book below the actual 
cost. These favoring conditions cannot of 
course be continued into peace times, and 
this fact must be taken into account in the 
plan on the commercial side. On the biblio- 
graphical side, much waste of labor and 
printing can be saved if in coordination 
with the Library of Congress cards and 
the A. L. A. Booklist selective biblio- 
graphies on the topics of the day can be 
made to take the place of the individual 
bibliographies put forward by separate li- 
braries. The difficulty in the way of such 
coordination is pri:narily that the larger 
libraries wish to schedule all the books on 
any given subject which exist in their col- 
lections, while for the readers in smaller li- 
braries there would come only confusion 
from such extended lists. On the other hand, 
readers in small libraries should be more 
fully informed than the limited resources of 
local shelves permit. Probably the wise 
middle course will be to prepare lists of 
moderate size, to which the larger libraries 
can add and from which the smaller libra- 
ries can select. Waste in present biblio- 
graphical effort is certainly one of the 
evils which cooperation should cure. 
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Such lists will naturally lead to the wider 
purchase of books cataloged therein, and 
this naturally suggests a central agency for 
book purchasing. Whether this will prove 
practically wise must be determined by care- 
ful consideration of practical conditions. 
During the war, as has been pointed out, ser- 
vices were freely given, which cannot be 
as freely continued. The meetings of the 
War Service Committee representd an out- 
lay of approximatly $200 per day, when the 
salaries of those attending and incidental 
expenses are counted, and a great organ- 
ization, such as that contemplated, cannot 
be built up without paying adequate salaries 
for administrative ability of the highest 
order as well as numerous clerical salaries 
for the innumerable details. 

As to importations, approximately a 
hundred clerks are employed in the lead- 
ing book and periodical importing houses 
of New York which deal chiefly with 
libraries, involving a business of a mil- 
lion dollars a year and corresponding 
investment of capital, and a_ central 
agency must provide capital for rented 
space, salaries and other outlay on a corre- 
sponding scale. The detail of handling im- 
portations for libraries, under the duty free 
clause, is, in fact astounding, and, of course, 
correspondingly costly. Whether money 
can actually be saved to libraries by central 
coordination taking the place for libraries 
of book jobbing houses and commercial im- 
portation agencies can be decided only after 
careful expert conclusion. Government op- 
eration of railways and wires has notori- 
ously failed to give better service thru en- 
forced consolidation and coordination than 
was given thru private competition, while 
the costs were greatly increased. The im- 
porting houses whose business is threatened, 
if they believe they can do hetfer for iibra- 
ries than any central agency, should be 
willing to open their books for expert in- 
spection and show what are the actual costs 


and profits. 
Whether the same can be expected from 
book jobbers, whose business is not chiefly 
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with libraries, but with retail booksellers, 
is a matter of some doubt, but investigation 
in this direction, with such means as are at 
hand, should be not less thoro. Consider- 
able capital is invested in this business, and 
adequate capital must be raised to back any 
cooperative plan. On all these points there 
must and will be free and full discussion. 
The whole question of book distribution is 
vitally connected with the educational in- 
terests of the country, and should be treated 
in the largest possible spirit, the spirit of 
the A. L. A. in its war service. 

Amonc the current questions, which must 
press more and more upon the library pro- 
fession, is that of an adequate retirement 
system. 

Pensions for librarians have so far only 
been possible in those cases where libra- 
rians are part of institutional staffs for 
whose members pensions have been pro- 
vided as from the Carnegie foundation. In 
two cases, and two only we believe, Mr. 
Carnegie personally made grants of pensions 
to library people previous to the endowment 
of the Carnegie Foundation for college pen- 
sions. These two exceptions brought upon 
him a deluge of applications and arguments 
in behalf of direct pensioning of librarians. 
Thus it is that one good turn invites an- 
other! Librarians who have given life 
long service are certainly deserving of pen- 
sions wherever the pension system can be 
adopted. Where a state or city pensions 
its direct employees, there would seem to 
be no good reason why the pension system 
should not be extended to employees such 
as librarians. Most of the pension systems 
include voluntary cooperation on the part 
of beneficiaries, thru some allotment of their 
salaries for a pension fund: and it would 
seem well worth while for the appointment 
by the American Library Association of 
a committee which should study the whole 
question of pensions and make recom- 
mendations for consideration alike by state 
and municipal authorities, by library trus- 
tees and by library staffs. 
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Tue history of Chinese libraries really 
begins with the invention of Chinese writ- 
ing. But the word “library” in China 
always means strictly a place for storing 
books instead of a place for educating the 
public. It is only recently that educators 
have begun to know the library not only 
as a place for taking care of books but also 
as a melting pot for diffusing knowledge 
to the ignorant as well as to the learned. 

Owing to the remoteness of the invention 
of writing, references in the historical rec- 
ords of twenty-four dynasties, which oc- 
cupy ‘the period of 4651 years, are widely 
scattered. Lack of statistics and different 
methods in recording dates by different 
emperors also increase the difficulty. This 
sketch is therefore merely as a pebble along 
the seashore. 

Roughly the history of Chinese libraries 
can be divided into six periods which are 
arbitrarily set in this paper to serve the 
purpose of narrating their development. 
The first period extends from the appoint- 
ment of a royal custodian by Huangti down 
to the burning of books and the persecution 
of scholars by the great emperor, Shih 
Huangti of Ch'in dtnasty. This period 
covered the years 2697 to 206 B. C. 

Many historical references relate that a 
royal custodian was usually appointed by 
a ruler to look after the archives of former 
reigns and to keep the records of the im- 
portant events of the emperor’s own reign. 
About the sixth century B. C. the staff of 
the royal custodian was increased till it 
included five separate offices under the su- 
‘pervision and direction of the chief royal 
custodian. From this it is inferred that 
the material in the royal library must have 
increased rapidly. 

The head royal custodian, T’ai Shih,” or 
“librarian,” recorded the ruler’s actions 
(something like a modern court circular) 
besides his duty of supervising the library. 
The Hsiao Shih’s (assistant librarian in 
modern sense) duty was to take care of the 
records of the important events of the 
country and the Wai Shih? (reference li- 
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brarian) was to keep archives and geo- 
graphical records. The Nei Shih was a 
librarian’s secretary in the modern sense. 
The Yui Shih watched and recorded the ac- 
tions of various officials and the Hsiao Yin 
Jen were the assistants. 

In this period there was not only a royal 
library but each feudal prince (or duke) 
had a place for storing his books. Con- 
fucius’s great work, “Spring and autumn 
annals,” was compiled from the official rec- 
ords of one hundred and twenty petty prin- 
cipalities. At that time Laotzu, the founder 
of Taoism, was the custodian of the royal 
library of the Chou dynasty about 53 B.C. 
and Confucius consulted him for material 
for his works. Another instance shows 
clearly that each petty principality had its 
own library. The books of K’un-Jih and 
Yin Yang (philosophy of positive and 
negative elements) were seen by Confucius 
at the library of the principality of Sung. 

The flourishing period of various philo- 
sophical systems advanced by the different 
classical philosophers and Confucius came 
to a disastrous end, because the ambitious 
Shih Hungti, the first great emperor of 
Ch'in dynasty, 249 B. C., desired to be 
known as the originator of all human 
knowledge. There are various accounts of 
his sweeping policy of persecuting literati 
and of burning all the books except the 
Yi Chang, or “Book of Changes,” and 
works on agriculture, medicine and divina- 
tion.? 

His thoro method of destroying litera- 
ture, classics and history, and his consolida- 
tion of the feudal kingdoms into an empire 
arrested the development of the numerous 
libraries of the principalities for a short 
time. 

This unfortunate end of the first period 
fortunately lasted only forty-three years. 
Then came the downfall of the great empire 
of Ch'in and the rise of the Han dynasty 


'Li Chi, or Book of Rites. 


* Chou Li, or Book of Rites of Chou Dynasty. 


*Gowen's Outline History of China, v. 1, p. 83 
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which took place about 206 B. C. This 
marked the beginning of the second period 
of the history of libraries. The first em- 
peror of the Han dynasty, Liu Pan, was a 
man of practical action and military ten- 
dency, but he was willing to take advice 
from his ministers of the literati. In one 
instance they persuaded him to collect the 
Confucian classics and other books. The 
emperor said that there was no good rea- 
son to collect them and he won the empire 
on horse-back but not by books. His min- 
isters replied, “Yes, but you cannot rule 
your empire on horse-back.” By the con- 
stant encouragement of the successive em- 
perors of the Han dynasty, numerous an- 
cient books were dug out from walls of 
houses where they had been secreted and 
the revival of interest in classics and litera- 
ture at once was manifested in every branch 
of intellectual activity. 

The famous “Historical records” by Ssii 
Ma-Chu’an, “the Herodotus of China,” ap- 
peared in 90 B. C. The science of lexicog- 
raphy was invented by Hsu Shen, and 
philosophy and poetry flooded the book- 
market. In order to encourage the people 
to study, three buildings, namely, Tien-Lu, 
Shih-Ch’'u and Pai Hu Kuei, were erected 
as the imperial libraries. According to the 
Annals of the Han dynasty, about the first 
half first century of the Christian era, the 
imperial library had 3123 volumes on the 
classics, 2705 volumes of philosophy, 1318 
of poetry, 790 on warfare, 2528 on mathe- 
matics, and 868 on medicine.* 

Besides the collections in the imperial 
library, famous scholars always had their 
own private libraries. The ancient Chinese 
always took pride in having books in their 
homes and they took interest and pleasure 
in seeing that their friends and relatives 
would use their private collections. Spe- 
cial attention was paid to editions and early 
manuscript copies, and even now the 
Chinese scholars still insist on having good 
early editions instead of cheap reprints 
made by movable types. 

From A. D. 67, the collections both in 
the Buddhistic literature and philosophy, 
hence Chinese philosophy and literature 
from the second century and on were 
greatly influenced by the mystic philosophy 
of Gautoma. It was, has been, and is 
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still a usual practice for the Buddhist 
monastery always to have a place for stor- 
ing Buddhistic books, well arranged, classi- 
fied and preserved. 

After the Han dynasty there was a period 
of four centuries of political turmoil. In 
spite of the turbulence, the development of 
libraries was not without steady progress. 
The rapid increase of production of new 
books in this period may be explained by 
the invention of the brush pen and hemp 
paper, as well as the strong reaction in 
favor of the old and forgotten Confucian 
classics. 

A few words on the writing material of 
the first and second periods of the history 
of the libraries will indirectly cast some 
light upon library developments. In the 
days of Confucius the sharpened bamboo 
stylus which served to carve the texts on 
palm leaves and reeds was the usual prac- 
tice. Later cloth and silk were introduced 
for use with the brush pen. About the 
first century paper was invented and later 
ink was manufactured. Hence the second 
period of the history aided by all these 
new materials took a great stride toward 
the systematic development of libraries and 
their collections. 

The third period began with the glory 
of Tang dynasty 618 A. D. This dynasty 
is regarded as the Augustan age in Chinese 
history. The second emperor T’ai Tsung 
(627-650 A. D.) made the name of China 
respected beyond its own frontiers. His 
policy of tolerance and hospitality towards 
the foreign missionaries made China a place 
of harmony between various antagonistic 
creeds. Zoroasterism came to the magni- 
ficent capital, Si-An-Fu, in 621 A. D., and 
seven years later Mohammendans and 
Magians also settled down in the metropoli- 
tan city in peace. In 631 A. D. the Nes- 
torian Christian missionary, Olupum, was 
enthusiastically welcomed and in order 
to perpetuate his doctrine a memorial tablet 
with suitable inscription was erected in the 
capital in A. D. 781.5 Several of the 
sacred books of the Nestorian were trans- 
lated into Chinese.“ Various people with 
different religious beliefs frankly inter- 
~~? Douglas’s Literature of China, p. 82. 


5 Williams’s Middle Kingdom, v. 1, p. 151. 
* Williams’s Middle Kingdom, v. 2, p. 169. 
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changed their opinions. The documents re- 
lating to these marvellous happenings filled 
an entire cell at Tung Huang. Dr. Stein 
called this collection the “Polyglot temple 
library.” 

Not only did the illustrious emperor tol- 
erate the various missionaries and encour- 
age them to publish their respective relig- 
ious writings, but he was also a grand 
patron of learning and a promoter of the 
founding of libraries. His attitude toward 
the usefulness of the library was admirably 
expressed in one of his sayings in the im- 
perial library, Shih K’u, “Four treasuries.” 
The saying runs, “With a mirror of brass 
you can adjust your cap, with a book as 
a mirror you can forecast the rise and fall 
of empires.” A literary academy of high 
standing was founded in the capital and 
the system of civil service examination was 
inaugurated. By his and his successors’ 
enthusiastic encouragement, manuscript 
works in literature, philosophy and poetry 
were issued in large quantities. 

Poetry under the Tang dynasty reached 
its perfection and its anthology published in 
1707 A. D. contained 48,900 poems in 
thirty great volumes. Immortal poets, dis- 
tinguished essayists, and profound scholars 
were numerous. The collection in the im- 
perial library contained 53,915 volumes of 
all kind of works of former dynasties and 
28,469 volumes of works issued during 
this golden era of Chinese history. 

As classification can be termed the 
daughter of big collections, the Tsang 
dynasty began to classify the books in the 
imperial library under four main classes: 
Classics, History, Philosophy and Belles 
Lettres. This system of classification was 
immediately and widely adopted by the 
libraries of the imperial districts and many 
private libraries. On account of the civil 
service examination in literature each dis- 
trict began to have a place for competitive 
examination, where the books were kept as 
a sort of district library for the use of 
scholars and students. This magnificent 
period was closed with the perfection of 
block printing by Feng Tao, a versatile 
politician (881-954 A. D.). The wonderful 
productions of literature and poetry and 
the great demand for them by the people 
there seems to have certainly tended to 
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make some process of printing necessary. 
We are certain that before Feng Tao 
crude printing had been known in the 
early and middle part of Tang dynasty. 
About A. D. g60 the practical application 
of printing books from blocks was carried 
out under the enlightened rulers of Sung 
dynasty. This begins the fourth period of 
the history of the libraries. 

Among the numerous private libraries, 
there were three prominent ones, which in 
size and value of their collections could 
almost rival the imperial library. Those 
were the libraries of Wu Ch'in, Tu Sin 
and Li Fan. 

This period 960-1815 A. D. may be con- 
sidered the period of the largest produc- 
tion of books, including numerous diction- 
aries, encyclopedias and other general ref- 
erence works printed from blocks. Nearly 
five hundred years before Gutenberg cut 
his matrices at Mainz, the honor of being 
the first inventor of the movable type be- 
longs to a Chinese, named Pi Sheng, who 
lived about 1000 A. D. As to its process I 
quote a paragraph in full from Dr. Wil- 
liams’s “Middle Kingdom.” 

“They were made of plastic clay, hard- 
ened by fire after the characters had been 
cut on the soft surface of a plate of clay 
in which they were moulded. The porcelain 
types were then set up in a frame of iron 
partitioned off by strips, and inserted in a 
cement of wax, rosin, and lime to fasten 
them down. The printing was done by rub- 
bing, and when completed the types were 
loosened by melting the cement, and made 
clean for another impression.” 

Nevertheless, this invention was never 
developed to any practical application in 
superseding the printing from blocks which 
predominated until the reign of Kang Hsi, 
second emperor of the Manchu dynasty, 
1661-1722, when movable copper types 
began to be used for printing the govern- 
ment publications. This period may there- 
fore be called the period of block printing. 

Before attempting to describe the size 
of the imperial and private libraries, men- 
tion of some few of the remarkable sets 


™Seng’s Can the American library system be adopt- 
ed to China’? Lib. Journal, v. 41, p. 38s. 


* Bashford’s China, an interpretation, p. tro. 
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of reference books published during that 
period may be interesting. Besides numer- 
ous philological works of more or less 
value, a phonetic dictionary “Chi Yin” by 
Sung Ch’'i (998-1061 A. D.) in conjunction 
with several other eminent scholars was 
published in the twelfth century. It con- 
tains 53,000 characters. 

Another remarkable work on “Liu Shu 
Ku,” or “Six scripts,” an examination into 
the origin and development of the writing 
by Tai T’ung was published about A. D. 
1250. The first encyclopedia, “Shih Lei 
Fu,” by Wu Shu, a poverty stricken scholar 
(A. D. 947-1002), dealt with celestial, and 
terrestial phenomena, mineralogy, botany 
and natural history. It is arranged under 
categories on account of the lack of an 
alphabet. Later a more extensive work of 
the same nature under the name “T’ai P’ing 
Yii Lan” was published, and reprinted in 
1812. It consists of thirty-two large vol- 


umes with 800 authorities and 400 pages 
of index. 

Ma Tuan-Lin’s large and famous encyclo- 
pedia with five supplements of Bibliography, 
Imperial Lineage, Appointments, Uranog- 
raphy and Natural Phenomena, made him 


widely known even among present-day 
European scholars. It is a rich storehouse 
of antiquarian lore in regard to things 
Chinese. It was published about the four- 
teenth century. 

In order to relieve the burden of the 
reader's memory of those unfamiliar fo- 
manized names, only three more reference 
works will be mentioned. The first, prob- 
ably the most gigantic encyclopedia ever 
known in the world, is the Yung Lo Ta 
Tien. The work was compiled by 2169 
scholars under five chief directors and 
twenty subdirectors during a period of 
something more than three years. On ac- 
count of the huge expense of block cutting, 
it was never printed and the beautiful 
manuscript copy consisted of 22,937 folio 
volumes. In the fifteenth century there 
were three transcripts of this great work. 
Two of them were destroyed by fire at 
the fall of the Ming dynasty, 1644, and the 
third imperfect copy containing 20,000 
pages was kept in the Peking Han-lin Col- 
lege until r900 A. D. Then it met its fate 
in the looting, murder and fire of the civ- 
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ilized troops of the allied nations after the 
relief of the legations.’*” 

The K’ang Hsi Tzu Tien, the greatest 
standard dictionary of the Chinese language 
and the Tu Shu Chi Ch’eng,” a profusely 
illustrated encyclopedia in 5020 volumes, 
were published about A. D. 1728. In addi- 
tion to the above literary enterprises, there 
was a considerable increase of books in 
prose, verse, fiction, drama, philosophy and 
various branches of knowledge. All these 
treasures were properly arranged and well 
cared for in the libraries. 

In the year 980 A. D. the imperial library 
of the Sung dynasty, Chung Wen Tien or 
“The Hall for Respect of Culture,” was 
erected. In A. D. 1036 the emperor, Jen 
Tsung, ordered the librarian to appoint a 
number of prominent scholars to classify 
and catalog the books. The four main 
classes started under the Tang dynasty, 
were sub-classified and the sub-headings 
were again minutely classified? The sys- 
tem of classification and the books of the 
imperial library were published in a de- 
scriptive catalog, “Chung Wen Catalog,” 
which occupied about 100,000 sections. 
Prominent private libraries during the 
years A. D. 960-1278 attained a size of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 volumes each. Gi 
Library of Puchow, Wu Library of Yau- 
chow, Dien Library of Chin-chow, Li Li- 
brary of Lu Shan, Shen Library of Lien 
Yang, Chen Library of Kiukiang, and 
others were all considered by the scholars 
of that time much as the Bodleian Library 
of Oxford, and the Boston Atheneum are 
at present. Most of the libraries were 
anxious to secure manuscript copies of old 
books. Some of the collectors valued their 
books as much as Sir Thomas Bodley did 
his famous collection. For example, Ssu 
Ma Kuang (1019-1086 A. D.), the scholarly 
statesman, the historian and the author of 
the “Tung Ch’ien” or “Mirror of history,” 
was extremely particular in the handling 
of his books. He would not permit his 
disciples and friends or anybody else to 
turn the leaves by scratching them up with 
their nails. (Owing to the thinness of the 


* Giles’s Chinese literature, p. 296. 
” Gowen’'s Outline History of China, v. 2, p. 170-71. 


™ Swingle’s Chinese Books and Libraries, A. L. A. 
Proceedings, 1916-17, p. 122. 
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paper, it is a usual practice to turn over 
the leaves by scratching them up with the 
nail of the middle finger.) He made every 
user of his library promise to turn over 
the leaves by using the forefinger and the 
second finger of the right hand. His library 
was famous for manuscript classics. 

The flourishing empire of Sung attained 
its chief glory in the development of philos- 
ophy and literature, but lacked military 
strength. In the year 1260 A. D. it was 
dominated by Kublai Khan, the first em- 
peror of the Mongul dynasty. He built 
himself a new capital which he called 
Khan-baligh and later the capital received 
its present name of Peking, or “Northern 
Capital.” Altho he was a barbarian de- 
pending chiefly on brute force, yet all his 
life he remained the faithful patron of 
the literati of China. The new capital was 
adorned with a grand building for the 
imperial library, named Hung Wen Yuan, 
or “A Place for Lofty Culture.” The great 
collection was composed of the books re- 
moved from the capital of the Sung dyn- 
asty and other principal cities. It had 
about 2309 sets of different subjects and 
also spent a great deal of money in collect- 
ing old manuscripts. 

There were three very prominent private 
libraries in Kiangnan and the best known 
one was Chuang Library. .The founder 
was at one time the assistant librarian of 
the imperial library of the Sung dynasty. 
The range of the collection was so wide 
that it included everything from the cheap 
fiction to the ancient classics. Most of the 
books were the original handwritten copies. 
It is curious enough to say that the sys- 
tem of classification adopted in the Chuang 
Library had many points of similarity with 
the system of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication. It arranged the field of knowledge 
under ten main classes in logical order and 
used the characters of the Chinese Cycle 
as notations. 

After the expulsion of the Mongols by 
Hung Wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, 
he established his capital in Nanking, or 
“Southern Capital,” and he sent his min- 
ister, Hsu Dah, to remove the Yuan im- 
perial library to his new library, Wen Yuen 
Koh, or “A Place of the Source of Cul- 
ture,” in A. D. 1370. His son, Yung-lo, 
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made Peking again the capital and conse- 
quently in 1420 A. D. the Nanking imperial 
library was again removed to Peking. In 
i442 A. D. the descriptive catalog of the 
imperial library was published in 43,200 
folio volumes. This catalog was thoroly 
revised with critical notes and published in 
the reign of Ch’ien Lung. It contained 
3460 works in 8000 volumes under the ar- 
rangement of five main heads, Classics, 
History, Philosophy, Belle Lettres and 
General Encyclopedias. The vastness of 
the work required eighteen years’ labor by 
hundreds of scholars. It was begun in 1772 
and finished in 1790. In order to cultivate 
the learning of the people, the emperor, 
Ch'ien Lung, ordered the erection of three 
great imperial libraries in the cities of 
Tseng Kiang, Yangchow and Huangchow. 
The first two were destroyed by the T’ai- 
Ping rebellion. Only the imperial library 
in Huangchow has been preserved to the 
present time and now it has been turned 
to a public library and removed to an up- 
to-date building on the shore of the beauti- 
ful West Lake. 

Four important features mark the devel- 
opment of the library history of the fifth 
period. The first event was the practical 
application and preparation of Chinese mov- 
able types for filling the demand for the 
rapid manufacture of evangelical works 
of the Christians. The first fonts were 
made by P. P. Thoms, for the East India 
Company's office at Macao in 1815, to print 
Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary. Thru nearly 
forty-five years’ various experiments in 
Paris, Berlin and other missionary presses, 
making matrices by the electrotype pro- 
cess was perfected by Mr. Gamble 
at Shanghai in 1859. By means of 
different fonts Chinege ‘books are now 
printed in any style. Lately the govern- 
ment has opened an extensive printing office 
in Peking and this new printing business 
has been taken up in different provinces 
with wonderful progress. For instance, 
the Commercial Press in Shanghai is one 
of the largest printing presses in the world 
and it issues cheap text-books in editions 
of several millions. Most of the elementary 
text-books cost two pence for a volume of 
about fifty leaves with clear illustrations. 
This rapid production of books has recently 
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influenced the policy and usual method of 
the Chinese libraries to a great extent. 

The second feature of this period is the 
earnest restoration and erection of libraries 
and government printing offices in provin- 
cial capitals, prefectural and district cities 
after the suppression of the T’ai-Ping re- 
bellion. Those governmental libraries were 
mostly situated in a hall where literary 
examinations took place. They were the 
libraries for scholars and students, but not 
for the common people. The size of the 
collections varied in various localities. In 
general the collection rated from a few hun- 
dred to a few thousands of volumes. 

Numerous private libraries with large 
collections forméd the third typical feature 
of this epoch. More than a dozen famous 
private libraries are scattered far and wide 
in the empire and the value and size of 
their collections have been recognized as 
surpassing any private library in the for- 
mer dynasties. The best known one be- 
longs to the Lu family of Wu Hsing, Che- 
kiang. “Siu Sien Koh” or “A Place for 
Preserving the Source of Culture,” is the 
name of their private library. In 1880 the 
library began to be opened for the public 
without any entrance charge. 

Thru the various periods, altho there 
were no free public libraries as those in 
this country, the private libraries always 
welcomed the poor students who desired 
to use their treasurese. The owners 
rather generously provided the poverty- 
stricken research students with free board 
and room, because they always took pleas- 
ure in helping the poor students to per- 
fect their studies. Such instances were 
not rare in the history of any period. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that most 
of the brilliant scholars, poets, essayists, 
philosophers and artists in the long his- 
tory of China came from poor families. 
The private libraries certainly contributed 
a great share in the civilization of the 
“Flowery Republic.” 

After the woeful results of the Chino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95 and the Boxer Up- 
rising of 1900, China gradually recognized 
the importance of western learning and the 
inefficiency of the old educational system. 
This awakening started the movement for 
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founding schools and colleges, academic and 
professional. Several western educators, 
as Dr. Martin, Dr. Richard, Dr. Hayes, Dr. 
Tenney, and others, were appointed by the 
government as the presidents of some of 
the universities.'4¢ In 1905 an edict was 
issued abolishing the old system of examina- 
tions and modern education was vigorously 
carried into practice. 

By the strong desire of the Chinese peo- 
ple for modern education and the evangel- 
istic efforts of the Christian missionaries, 
many missionary institutions of learning of 
various kinds have been founded all over 
the country.'s Their influence in social 
education and library development are too 
great to be neglected. Their founding 
‘formed the fourth essential feature of 
the fifth period of the Chinese library 
history. 

Missionary institutions, modern school 
systems, and western learning are the pow- 
erful factors in determining the nature and 
policy of Chinese libraries of the present. 
By the influence of missionary institutions 
the library, besides the enormous collec- 
tions of literature of other religions, are 
pressed to acquire numerous works on 
Christianity. The modern school system 
advocates popular and social education. 
The old order of the Chinese library system 
for scholars and students has to give place 
to the needs of all the classes of the peo- 
ple. It is not a place for hiding books but 
a powerful agency in education."® On ac- 
count of lack of translations of scientific 
works, compulsory study of foreign mod- 
ern languages in schools and the general 
thirst for western learning, make the libra- 
ries not only have books in Chinese, but also 
have a workable collection in foreign lan- 
guages. All those inevitable tendencies 
have given birth to the sixth period of 
Chinese library history. 

The present period began with the sig- 
nificant birth of the young republic on Oct. 


™ Wylie’s Notes on Chinese literature. 


% Bashford’s China, an interpretation, p. 97-123. 


*Kuo’s Chinese System of Public Education, p. 
136-40. 


* Kuo’s Chinese System of Public Education, p. 
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9g, 1911. One of the innumerable innova- 
tions was to turn the places for storing 
books and for privileged /iteratit only into 
free public libraries. In order to set an 
example for the provinces to follow the 
government turned the imperial library of 
the late dynasty in Peking into a public 
library in 1912.17. The educators are be- 
ginning to realize that the library is one 
of the powerful factors in building the con- 
duct of the citizens of the republic. Now 
not only the universities, colleges and 
learned institutions are anxious to have 
libraries, but also like to have an efficient 
system for administration. Since 1914 four 
Chinese librarians have come to this land of 
libraries and book lovers to receive the in- 
struction of library science from the library 
schools of the New York State Library and 
New York Public Library. There are three 
more to enroll themselves for such educa- 


LIKE most proverbs, that one which says 
“Jack of all trades, master of none,” is com- 
posed of nine tenths falsehood and one- 
tenth truth. It it were not so, there would 
be very few respectable clergymen in the 
pulpits of America, for we are supposed 
to be qualified to deliver an address upon 
any conceivable topic at the shortest pos- 
sible notice. Most of us cannot but we all 
try. These are the sentiments uppermost 
in my mind at this moment, although I sup- 
pose that as I have served a term as one of 
those omniscient beings called trustees and 
as I have been instrumental in building a 
public library and as I have also had the 
privilege of directing the activities of a 
branch library in a social settlement, I 
have at least as many qualifications as the 
average clergyman to speak at this conven- 
tion. If I succeed in evidencing the pro- 
fundity of my ignorance upon the technical 
issues of the librarians’ craft it will perhaps 
be as well. 


* Address delivered before the Northwest District 
Iowa Library Association at Sioux City, Iowa, May 
ist, 1919. 
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tion next year. Two are the scholarship 
students of Tsing Hua College, Peking, and 
one of the Polytechnic Institute of Shang- 
hai. 

The writer took up this profession in 
1909, since then he has always had a visiour 
that a gigantic library movement in China 
will take place in the near future. As the 
above sketch shows clearly, in spite of the 
mediaeval system of Chinese libraries and 
many defects, the development thru thou- 
sands of years is a slow but steady and en- 
couraging one. As a result of the present 
educational systems, the library movement 
is bound to come. I hope the American 
librarians will extend their hands to help 
a library movement in the young sister 
republic as earnestly as the American edu 
cators have done to accomplish their won- 
derful work in other educational problems. 


™ Tai’s Present Library Conditions in China, Publix 
Libraries, Feb. tgtg. 


Having a pretty clear idea in my 
mind as to what I wanted to say to 
you today, I took up Mr. John Cotton 
Dana's admirable book of essays which he 
calls “Libraries.” Then there followed 
doubts. I find that all my brilliant ideas 
have been previously presented in much 
abler fashion from the librarians’ point of 
view than I could present them and I felt 
like the last speaker at a banquet who says 
that all his spee¢.a has been appropriated by 
the previous speakers which usually means 
that he never had one. Pessimistically see 
ing one pet theory exploded and another set 
up to be exploded in a second by Mr. Dana 
in a later chapter, I have nevertheless, got- 
ten inspiration for my address from his cap. 
tivating and entrancing book. I found it in 
the last address of his delivered before the 
New York Library Association on the sub- 
ject of “What next?” The outstanding 
thought of that address is that by far the 
greater part of all print today, is outside 
the field of the conventional library and fur- 
thermore that the library of today is not a 
very important factor in human life. If 
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I told you that without quoting Mr. Dana 
you would no doubt be very angry, so I 
seek refuge in quotation but I am going to 
have the courage to examine the phenomena 
nevertheless. 

At the root the problem is the same as the 
stimulation of a love of literature by teach- 
ing literature at High School thru texts. 
For any man with a soul it is heart-breaking 
to see high school students studying Rus- 
kin’s “Queens Gardens” for instance, page 
by page. It is almost as sacriligious 
as taking the first spring strawberries for 
the purpose of making jam. The poetry 
which entered into the contemplation of the 
joy of eating the first spring fruits is en- 
tirely absent from our twentieth century 
complex civilization. In the mad rush for 
something new we are filled with a thousand 
new interests none of which matter in them- 
selves. When we take a vacation and spend 
a week in the country we take a machine 
to get to the nearest big city and back in 
the same day. When we are in the big 
city we get a machine to go to some coun- 
try point and back in a day. I am reminded 
of the story of church going; if it storms 
or rains it is too bad to go, if it is fine 
the temptation of gasoline consumption mili- 
tates against attendance. It is so with our 
reading. The only reading we understand 
today is reading for efficiency. How can 
you expect the modern girl to enjoy 
Ruskin rail against the tragedy of the ugly? 
Would he not tell us that billboards adver- 
tising the biggest store in the state were 
not appropriate in the midst of beautiful 
landscape and is he not therefore inefficient 
by modern standards? That is not really 
the reason, however, that our modern girl 
does not enjoy Ruskin, the real reason is 
that she has probably never heard of him 
and is not seriously agitated by the quality 
of his prose. It is possible to receive a 
high school graduation certificate and to 
be very little exercised about the contents of 
Ruskin’s art criticism or literary master- 
pieces, 

Should the library try to cultivate read- 
ing for reading’s sake? I am not going to 
suggest anything quite so impractical as 
that you as a body should be concerned wtih 
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the joy of reading officially at any rate, but 
it may be possible that here and there we 
may do some few things thru the agency of 
the public library that are not inimical to 
the ideal of reading for reading’s sake, of 
reading for the joy that there may be in 
it, of reading for the impetus to read for 
an unselfish and cultural aim. 

If I were to suggest culture as one 
of the desiderata to which librarians 
without temerity might give some consider- 
ation you will realize how radical a paper 
this is going to be and yet I would suggest 
that the whole problem which has beset our 
educational system in America for the past 
decade repeats itself in the history of the 
public library in America: Education, voca- 
tion, culture. A constant struggle as to 
which is to be in the ascendance; whereas 
the truth lies in the accurate balance be- 
tween these three constituents of a liberal 
education. So with the function of the 
public library. If it is to become an im- 
portant factor in human life today it must 
become an aggressive constituent part of 
the system of public education so that it 
shall become indispensable thereto. It must 
be utilitarian in the sense that it must be 
willing to help folks vocationally; and 
it must become an expression of the 
higher life of our civilization by its care 
for the cutural aspects of life. 

Now is not one of the potent agencies 
in the building of a training which 
shall give efficiency for earning a living 
plus efficiency in decent living the public 
library supplementing the formal education 
of the school room? Nothing that I may 
say to you may be new but once again my 
clerical training stands me in good stead. 
It is not the function of the preacher to 
present new things all the time he has to 
make the old things live, and alas they are 
mostly dead. So with you as librarians 
there is probably no field of activity for 
you more fruitful in the final analysis than 
a constant accentuation of the value of 
high school libraries. I have tried to 
put into this paper some things that I 
have seen operating myself plus whatever 
dreams I may be dreaming of things that 
are not yet. It was my privilege and never 
to be forgotten good fortune to be close to 
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both the school system of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and its library system under the ever la- 
mented W. H. Brett. I know the high 
school libraries of the city of Cleveland and 
their function in bringing to the high school 
the message of the library. The public 
library of tomorrow will be an im- 
portant factor in the human life of tomor- 
row when the man or woman of tomorrow 
has lived with a library from the kindergar- 
ten to graduation, and so I would like to 
take the thought one step further, possibly 
only an ideal, but nevertheless worth while 
trying to attain. Let us lay the foundation 
for high school libraries in the grade school. 
My suggestion is that the board of educa- 
tion of every city of any size share with 
the municipality functioning thru the li- 
brary trustees the cost of the provision 
and the maintenance and supervision of 
suitable libraries thru the grade school, 
then in the high school, while the colleges 
will take care of themselves as they already 
do, tho even in the small college the 
public libraries will often be better equipped 
to perform the task, but that is a little 
beside my point. The primary object is 
not utilitarian. I would make the grade 
school library purely cultural, there is time 
enough for commercial efficiency after the 
ninth grade. High school libraries may 
possibly take the first step in the linking to- 
gether commercial efficiency with the abil- 
ity to live this life in accordance with 
liberal ideals. If our high school children 
entered the high school trained to read 
not for dollars on carpentry or engineering 
or dressmaking or bookkeeping, but for joy 
in the realms of imagination, adventure, 
travel, poetry, life, as expressed in the worth 
while novels, they would continue to be so 
animated thru their high school career and 
then thruout life and in a social democracy 
the public library would then become a 
potent factor in human life. 

In an autocracy the library is the posses- 
sion of the privileged few and they are not 
especially anxious to make it common. | 
am still sufficiently autocratic to value my 
own private library but I am by no means 
anxious to keep it as an exotic luxury. J am 
sufficiently democratic to desire that every- 
one else may get, at my expense as well 
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as theirs, as fine a library as is possible and 
it is not possible to put this in every home 
and in a democracy which is functioning it 
should not be necessary. The community 
library should meet all the demands and 
should be not only a potent factor but the 
most important factor in the life of the 
community. | say advisedly, the most im- 
portant and every liberal minded clergy- 
man would agree to this, and say not ex- 
cepting the church, because the church will 
never become a potent factor in human life 
until men and women have learned to live 
liberally. That is the cancer which is eat- 
ing at the heart of the church today, the 
inability of men and women to regard re- 
ligion except thru the narrow and colored 
glasses of their own sect, and so the li- 
brary must help to liberalize them and must 
become not one of the factors but the most 
important factor in community life. 

The thought of school libraries is not 
new to you, nor have I presented it 
as such. But I am presenting it as 
the fundamental structural foundation. 
We may put a marble building upon a sand 
foundation but it will not stay put. That 
is precisely what we have been trying to do 
with our public libraries. Beautiful build- 
ings, fairly good collections of books, ef- 
ficient librarians; no great response. Why? 
Because the men and women of today who 
were the girls and boys of yesterday were 
not trained to read. It is very difficult for 
the average business man to read the news- 
paper. He only reads the headlines. As 
things go perhaps it is just as well but it 
is not ideal. If he were able to read more 
than the headlines and he were trained to 
the liberal life he would demand liberal 
newspapers and then the millenium would 
be very near. High school libraries con- 
ducted on a corporate basis by the Board 
of Education and the Library Board, this is 
the thought—the board of education, as in 
Cleveland, supplying furnishings, light, 
heat, janitor service, reference books and 
some magazines; the public library select- 
ing the librarian, paying her salary, buying 
books for circulation, all proper magazines 
not bought by the school authorities, all 
supplies, and paying all administrative ex- 
penses. The librarian should be independ- 
ent of the school organization but should 
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go to the faculty meetings so that he or 
she may be in the fullest and completest 
touch with the corporate life of the school. 

This experiment is being tried in a great 
many cities but as I have already said it 
starts with the high school. In Cleveland 
all the high schools of the city as well as 
two commercial high schools have such li- 
braries. I would like to go much farther 
and carry the library back into the grade 
school making it a continuous growth from 
grade school to community public library 
for the adult. 

To what extent this may be practical, 
I know not, that it is desirable I do know. 

Establishing the relationship of the 
library of tomorrow with the school 
of tomorrow, I would then establish its 
touch with the social life of the community. 
It cannot be an esoteric growth apart from 
and foreign to community growth. That is 
precisely what it is in many cases—and 
please do not misinterpret this as a criti- 
cism of the librarian. It is futile to criti- 
cize workers in a certain field before trying 
to analyze the conditions in which they 
work. The law of supply and demand 
functioning materialistically determines the 
character of all service. 

In his book on the “Social Survey,” 
Carol <Aronovici suggests the follow- 
ing questions as to the functioning of the 
library in the community. 

1. What is the number of libraries in the 
community, what is the size of their- book 
collections, what is the number of readers, 
hours of service, etc? 

2. Are the congested sections provided 
with proper library facilities and what are 
the most distant points in the community 
from any library? 

3. Under what circumstances and under 
what conditions are books loaned to readers 
and do readers have free access to shelves? 

4. Are home libraries or some other 
methods of depositing small collections of 
books in private homes, settlements, etc., 
provided ? 

5. What is the number of private book 
collections at the disposal of the public? 

6. Are the schools provided with small 
deposits of books for the use of teachers 
and pupils, and are similar deposits avail- 
able in factories and stores? 
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7. Are books on subjects related to special 
industries carried on in the locality reserved 
in the libraries for the special use of work- 
ers and students? 

8 Are notices of new books and other li- 
brary facilities published often in the press 
for the purpose of attracting readers? 

This questionnaire is the object of very 
much reason for optimism on the part of 
the librarian. That a very distinguished 
social worker should expect so much from 
the library is a tacit admission of the im- 
portance of the library in the social struc- 
ture. Imagine how perfect a library would 
be that could meet satisfactorily all these 
demands. The statement precludes the ne- 
cessity on my part of going through these 
items one by one and bringing them into 
my picture of the library of tomorrow. One 
or two of them, however, deserve further 
comment. Number eight which asks for 
the notices of any books and other library 
facilities in the press suggests a thought 
that I want to leave with you. This is done 
almost everywhere and is not new at all to 
the modern library, but I should like to say 
that in my opinion it is very badly done. 
No one of average intelligence has the 
faintest interest in a list of books even if 
he does find one or two titles which suggest 
his or her own particular interest. I should 
like to see the public library run a minia- 
ture reviewing department in the newspa- 
pers of their city. In the average country 
newspaper it would be refreshing to have 
one column at least written grammatically. 
In the city newspaper it would be almost 
revolutionary, and in this latter case it 
would also have the salutary effect of 
crowding out one at least of many unde- 
sirable elements, and so at least negatively 
it would be a very fine thing. Affirma- 
tively, it would bring to the notice of the 
man in street the functioning power of the 
library to bring him a message upon some- 
thing which he may be thinking. Some one 
may be attracted to the library by the notice 
of a particular book and much benefited for 
the remainder of his or her life as a con- 
sequence of the first chance visit. This is 
an elementary plea for publicity, I know, but 
with all the excellent publicity in many di- 
rections that the modern library indulges 
in, the arid list of books still makes its peri- 
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odical appearance in the pages of our news- 
papers, read | should presume by no one, 
glanced at by just a few. The questionnaire 
I have quoted teems with good suggestions 
but they are incidental and technical in their 
character, and you have others better quali- 
fied than I to deal with these aspects of 
your problems. 

All these items, however, fit into my pic- 
ture of the public library of tomorrow and 
that is why I quoted the questionnaire for 
convenience and economy in time in this 
address. I pass to the problem of the im- 
portance of organized libraries in institu- 
tions. In a very excellent paper read to 
the forty-third annual conference of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Edith Kathleen Jones, librarian of 
the McLean Hospital at Waverly, Mass., 
read a very beautiful paper on the “Import- 
ance of Organized Libraries in Institu- 
tions.” It would be impractical to embody 
this address into mine because it is too long, 
but I should like to emphasize the import- 
ance of the thought. There should be a 
branch of the public library in every public 
institution in the city. Is there? 

The usefulness of this is recognized, the 
only question remains is: How can the in- 
stitutions best meet the growing demand for 
efficient libraries? There must be the same 
careful consideration, of the constituency 
and of the usefulness of the library as an 
institution. I was once at a prison confer- 
ence where a gentleman of the kind who be- 
lieves that we are pampering our prisoners 
beause we are no longer beating them, face- 
tiously asked, “Would you put the same 
kind of library in a prison as you would 
in a hospital?” Promptly a witty social 
worker replied, “Yes, but a totally differ- 
ent one from the type I would put in your 
home.” 

This is the point which I would like to 
emphasize. The library of tomorrow must 
function as a social institution. It is more 
fundamental that it function in the school 
than in the jail because we hope that if 
we can get our schools to a sufficiently high 
level we shall need no jails, but while the 
jail is a social necessity the library has an 
overwhelming function there. Who knows 
but that perchance some soul may be saved 
through the pages of a printed book bring- 
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ing comfort, inspiration and cheer more 
capably and efficiently than any preacher 
can hope to bring it. From the school to 
the prison with every institution in between, 
the library of tomorrow must function use- 
fully. 1 cannot go into the whole problem 
of libraries in institutions at any great 
length but I would like to say this appro- 
pos of the hospital library. I was speaking 
a few days ago to a public health nurse 
of the service of volunteers from the staff 
of nurses of local hospitals. She made this 
striking statement to me and it was so strik- 
ing that I forgot what she was talking to 
me about in the force with which her state- 
ment struck me. She said that it was a 
sad thing but true that she could not en- 
courage any of these girls to go into pub- 
lic health work because they could not pos- 
sibly hope to make good, as their education 
was so poor and their vision so narrow. 
The responsibility of the public library just 
at this point cannot be overestimated. It 
cannot repair the failure of our school 
system as far as yesterday was concerned. 
It can tomorrow. Should it not? This is 
excellent utilitarian doctrine even as much 
as cultural, I insist at this point to make 
allusion to the necessity for an extension 
of the work of the public library to all the 
manufacturing plants, department stores, 
and business establishments of the com- 
munity. I know that this is being done to 
some extent but it is not being done to 
a sufficient large extent on the one hand 
nor with sufficient thoroness on the other. 
Let me instance the stockyards. There is a 
call here for the liberality of life for which 
I have been pleading. There is a prevail- 
ing misconception as to the literature which 
is supplied to different classes even by li- 
brarians. Literary tastes and bank balances 
do not always go together. It is true that 
Grote’s Greece may be found upon the 
shelves in a number of homes where the 
books have been purchased bound in red 
leather in sufficient numbers to fill the re- 
quired number of shelves in the so-called 
library, but as leather deteriorates under 
glass most of the red leather is in a very bad 
shape. We have not gotten this straight yet 
in the provision of literature for the so-called 
masses. Why high-brow literature is asso- 
ciated with the classes I have never yet been 
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able to discover. Why in a social democracy 
we have classes I have never yet been 
able to discover, but both of them seem to 
be perennial puzzles. 

The public library of tomorrow will func- 
tion as an institution in the multifarious 
avenues of social expression when it 
has learned to know the expression in 
the first instance, and to adapt itself 
to that expression in the next. The 
late Canon Barnett, Warden of Toynbee 
Hall, says books should be stored in studi- 
ous atmospheres because of the importance 
of the atmosphere. Here is a curious indi- 
cation of the inefficiency of our modern ef- 
ficients. They concede the library in the 
plant but the place for it with the proper 
atmosphere, they refuse. This is sympto- 
matic of much of our social work. It is 
the common experience of social workers 
that even in cities where there is some 
vision they will pay a man five to ten thous- 
and a year for his services and will then re- 
fuse him an additional one thousand or two 
thousand for the fundamental things that 
make his office valuable. Either he has to 
pay the one or two thousand himself or fail 
to function efficiently and this in the name 
of efficiency. So it is with the extension 
of our library plants. Again in this same 
address, Canon Barnett says: 

“Much of the energies of the librarian 
goes in the problem of making additions to 
the number of books on their shelves. Their 
energy might more profitably be turned to 
popularizing the books already on the 
shelves.” I would like to see the public li- 
brary of tomorrow get lecturers to give 
special lectures on novels or travels. 
There is too much empty criticism 
about novel reading. The problem of 
our twentieth century life is not to 
keep people from reading novels but to 
get them to read them with sufficient edu- 
cation and with sufficient broad-mindedness 
and liberal outlook so that they will, of 
their own volition reject the bad, and de- 
mand only the good. This is the same with 
moving pictures; women’s clubs and minis- 
terial associations may appoint censorship 
committees for the next hundred years and 
do very little good. We must educate peo- 
ple to demand clean pictures. Moving pic- 
ture theatres are run for profit not for 
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philanthropy. When the public demand 
clean pictures and refuse to go to picture 
houses which show unclean ones the public 
will get clean pictures and not until then. 
Just so with novels. The function of the 
school and the public library is to teach 
so that folks will tomorrow demand that 
novels be a mirror of life picturing the 
fair, the beautiful and the clean alongside 
the unlovely and the unclean and the hor- 
rible, that the former may be increased and 
the latter rendered impossible. Lectures on 
novels would completely change the demand 
for the improper as against the worth-while 
novel in one generation. The public libraries 
should have lecturers who would go to 
the schools and give a short account of 
the worth-while and most attractive books. 
They should also see to it that when lec- 
tures are given in their neighborhood they 
send out a list of books bearing on the 
subject to be hung from the lecturer's plat- 
form and if possible to be announced by 
the chairman. This was frequently done 
in Cleveland with excellent results. —_Li- 
brarians in a word must be encouraged to 
be missionaries rather than collectors of 
books and makers of catalogs. The function 
of the library of tomorrow must be to 
create and not merely to supply demand. It 
is said that you can take the ass to the 
waterside but you cannot make him drink. 
That may be true but what we want to do 
in the library is to make people thirsty and 
then to supply them with the wherewithal 
to slake their thirst. What we are trying 
to do is analogous to the process which is 
supposed to be impossible with the ass. 
We put up a fine building and wonder why 
people do not come to it. We have en- 
gaged in perfecting an institution without 
stopping to remember in the process that a 
perfect institution out of harmony with its 
constituency is not of the slightest value. 

Now all these later suggestions depend 
upon the early foundation in the school, 
if that is wrong none of the other things 
can be of the slightest real value later. If 
that is right these other things logically fol- 
low. I postulate therefore that you can 
not expect much from your present constit- 
uency. Concern yourselves with the chil- 
dren. The function of the library of to- 
morrow is: to build for the generation 
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which is to follow. I would rather deliver 
one address to a school than fifty to adults, 
ninety-nine percent of adults have made 
up their minds about fundamental things 
of life and the other one percent is not 
capable of making up any mind, but in the 
case of most audiences of children the fig- 
ures are reversed. It is a receptive, plas- 
tic constituency, we can make of it what 
we will. 

The question is what do we will? 

I want to present one last point, and the 
only one I am so presenting for your con- 
sideration from the negative, and even 
then it is not to be entirely negative. In 
this crucial hour in the rebuilding of 
America on its spiritual side this problem 
is of the gravest importance. America 
has not to be rebuilt after the great war 
on its material side because it has not been 
much hurt; it has not been even scratched. 
America does want, however, to be re- 
built, spiritually. It has not only been 
scratched but it has received a very serious 
and almost mortal wound. Our spiritual 
life has almost been crushed. The funda- 
mentals of democracy stand on trial, 
wounded and bleeding. They have 
emerged from a sanguinary contest the 
greatest in the history of the growth of 
these United States. The bulwark of our 
whole system of human liberty has been 
threatened. We seriously 
wounded in our ideals of liberty by the 
attempt to interfere with the free expres- 
sion of thought during the period of the 
war. I am not arguing that some of this 
was not necessafy under war conditions, 
but the war is over, or at any rate it is 
near enough over for a reversion to fun- 
damentals to enable us to get right again 
in this particular. It was comparatively 
easy for reactionaries to commandeer the 
library and to order it to take out this and 
that book because the library had com- 
menced to fit itself for just such a task. 
We have had too much censorship in the 
public library of yesterday. The library 
must stand as an impregnable rock in the 
furtherance of the ideal of freedom of the 
printed page within every reasonable limit. 
I can define this very simply if you think 
that it needs definition. The effect of 
words upon the mind depends upon the 
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association we have with them. All books 
are impure to the impure girl and the 
impure boy and most innocent acts of 
life may be construed in terms of indecency 
by the indecent mind. Shall we therefore 
lessen the liberty of the decent in order 
to legislate for indecency? So with treason. 
Loyalty is a spirit not an abstraction. If 
a man is fundamentally disloyal it matters 
very little whether he reads Howe or not. 
Rome has tried an index for many gener- 
ations and libertarians of every sect and 
of every creed and of every type and of 
every color have rebelled against power. 
It lives but it lives as a shibolleth. Do 
we want America to set up an index of 
her own based upon a negation of the very 
foundations upon which she has tried to 
build her civilization. Not only must the 
library cultivate the possibility of the edu- 
cation of the youth of tomorrow so that 
he or she shall become not only efficient 
but broadminded, but the library must re- 
main the one place in which the broad 
minded girl and boy of today can as the 
broad minded man and woman of tomor- 
row find enlightenment upon every phase 
of human intelligence. The library 
must stand guardian over the inviolate 
rise of human liberty and all things 
that appertain to knowledge. John 
Spargo’s book on Bolshevism will do more 
to crush it than ten thousand repressive 
measures. The American people are en- 
titled to know what Bolshevism is before 
they dare try to repress it. A democracy 
has no right to repress it in ignorance. It 
may repress anything that in its corpor- 
ate wisdom, as expressed through the peo- 
ple, it finds to be inimical to its social weal. 
The librarian who refuses to put Spargo’s 
book upon his shelves or the set of trus- 
tees that order him not to do so are 
not merely fools but are criminals in their 
relation to Democracy. 

In “The Worth of Ancient Literature 
to the Modern World,” Viscount Bryce 
Says some very beautiful things of the 
value of culture to the modern mind. “Go 
back to the stirring times of Alcaeus and 
Sappho, when Aeolian and Ionian cities 
along the coast of the Aegean were full 
of song and lyre, and their citizens went 
hither and thither in ships fighting, and 
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trading, and worshipping at the famous 
shrines where Hellenic and Asiatic relig- 
ions had begun to intermingle, before the 
barbaric hosts of Persia had descended 
upon those pleasant countries. Or ascend 
the stream of time still further to find, 
some centuries earlier, the most perfect 
picture of the whole of human life that was 
ever given in two poems, each of them 
short enough to be read thru in a summer 
day. Think in particular of one passage 
of one hundred and thirty lines, the des- 
cription of the Shield of Achilles in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad, where many 
scenes of peace and war, of labour and re- 
joicing, are presented with incomparable 
vigour and fidelity. Each vignette has 
been completed with few strokes of the 
brush, but every stroke is instinct with 
life and dazzling with color. We see 
one city at peace, with a wedding proces- 
sion in the street and a lawsuit in the 
market-place, and another city besieged, 
with a battle raging on the banks of the 
river. We see a ploughing, and a harvest, 
and a vintage, and a herd attacked by 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Public Library 
is working on some propaganda to urge 
the farmer to take advantage of existing 
laws permitting rural library extension. As 
a beginning an editorial appears in the June 
number of Successful Farming, a periodical 
having a circulation of 800,000 in the farm 
states of the Central Northwest, and it 
is planned thru the editor to emphasize 
libraries and the value of library service to 
the farmer during the next few months. 
This editorial headed “Use the Library” is 
as follows: 

“Within the last few years libraries have 
been multiplied and extended until the ad- 
vantages and service of such an institution 
is within comparatively easy reach of a 
large percentage of people, including those 
who live on farms. There are more than 
4,000 libraries in the United States, many 
of them in towns and villages in agricul- 
tural districts. In these libraries are the 
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lions, and a fair pasture with fleecy sheep, 
and, last of all, a May dance of youths and 
maidens, such as once in Crete Daedalus 
devised for the fair-tressed Ariadne. 
Above these the divine craftsman had set 
the unwearied sun and the full orbed moon 
and the other marvels wherewith heaven 
is crowned, and round the rim of the 
shield rolls the mighty strength of the 
stream of Ocean. To carry in our minds 
such pictures of a long-past world and 
turn back to them from the anxieties of 
our own time gives a refreshment of 
spirits as well as a wider view of what 
man has been, and is, and may be here- 
after. To have immortal verse rise every 
day into memory, to recall the sombre 
grandeur of Aeschylus and the pathetic 
grandeur of Virgil, to gaze at the soar- 
ing flight and many-colored radiance of 
Pindar, to be soothed by the sweetly flow- 
ing rhythms of Theocritus, what an un- 
failing delight there is in this! Must not 
we who have known it wish to hand it 
on and preserve it for those who will 
come after us?” 


best story books, works on history, travel, 
art, the sciences, etc. Furthermore, the 
modern library is so well organized and 
classified that the information contained in 
it is readily available to those who seek 
it. If a person is seeking information 
on a certain subject, it is not necessary 
to ask for a _ specific book or peri- 
odical; all that is required is to ask the 
librarian for information upon the subject” 

Many farm folks could profit by making 
a greater use of the libraries within their 
reach. If you live near a town or city 
in which is located a library, drop in the 
next time you are in town as see what great 
opportunities the library offers for special 
reading on various subjects pertaining to 
farming and home making. If it is siury 
books you need for recreation, the library 
can supply the best. It will pay to get 
acquainted with the library and avail your- 
self of the service it offers. 


STUDENT ACCESS TO BOOK COLLECTIONS— 
EXTENT AND METHODS 


By Georce F. SrroneG, Librarian, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University. 


Last winter Mr. Russell B. Miller of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University collected from 
about twenty college and university libra- 
ries a good deal of information concerning 
their experience with open and _ closed 
shelves. He expects to make use of this 
information in dealing with his own prob- 
lem at Ohio Wesleyan University. The re- 
ports from the libraries with which he cor- 
responded bear especially upon the ques- 
tion of access to the book stack. 

In agreement with his own liberal library 
principles, Mr. Miller has given me the 
privilege of “open access” to the facts 
which he has accumulated. These facts 
relating to twenty representative college 
and university libraries, can be grouped so 
as to answer five questions, as follows: 

1. To what extent are students admitted 
to the stack? 

2. To what extent are students given ac- 
cess to collections apart from the stack? 

3. To what extent does student access 
iecessitate supervision of the stack? 

4. Does student access to the stack 
lighten the work at the loan desk? 

5. Does student access result in much 
disarrangement and loss of books? 

The twenty libraries whose communica- 
tions furnish answers to these questions in- 
clude those of two great universities— 
Michigan and Illinois; a number of med- 
ium-sized libraries in this part of the coun- 
try—Ohio State, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Adelbert, Cincinnati, Miami, Indiana, Pur- 
due, Northwestern, and Syracuse; the li- 
braries of two women’s colleges—Vassar 
and Wellesley; and a number of college li- 
braries of the New England type—Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Brown 
and Colgate. 

1. To what extent are students admitted 
to the stack in these libraries? 

Six libraries freely admit all students: 

* Paper read before the College Section of the Ohio 
Library Association at meeting held in conjunction 


with the Ohio College Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
April 18, 1919 


namely, Dartmouth, Williams, Colgate, Ad- 
elbert, Vassar and Wellesley. The libra- 
rians of these six ultra-liberal libraries ex- 
press themselves «as satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. At Vassar the stacks are 
grouped around tables in alcove fashion. 
Miss Reed, the Librarian, says:** We would 
not abandon our plan under any considera 
tion. It is very interesting to administer, 
though it makes more trouble for the staff.” 

Three other libraries admit to the stack 
all students who specifically apply for that 
privilege: namely, Syracuse; Amherst, 
where the student signs a blank specifying 
what he wishes to consult; and Bowdoin, 
where 19,000 volumes are on open shelves 
and the number of students applying for 
further privilege is not large. 

Brown and Oberlin are nearly as liberal 
Brown set aside one floor of its stack, with 
17,000 volumes, as a students’ library, and 
admits students to the remainder of the 
stack by card upon a professor's recommen- 
dation. Oberlin admits to its stack all 
seniors and any other students who show 
good reason, as well as all graduate and 
theological students. 

Purdue admits students on request if 
they declare a specific purpose. Ohio State 
and Miami admit students to their stacks 
by card upon recommendation of a pro- 
fessor. At Miami there are seldom more 
than twenty cards in force at one time. 

There remain six of the reporting li- 
braries which find it necessary to conserve 
their books by a more definitely restricted 
access; and these, it may be said, represent 
the practice of practically all our large uni- 
versity libraries. 

At Illinois, graduate students are admitted 
to the stack, and other students by special 
permit. The Librarian says that in a li- 
brary of oply 100,000 volumes he would 
encourage the students to browse in the 
stack, but thinks that undergraduates do not 
profit much by browsing in the stack of a 
much larger library. 
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At Michigan about six per cent of the 
7500 students (that is, 450 students) are al- 
lowed access to the stack. In their new 
building all graduate students and a limited 
number of undergraduates will have access 
to the greater part of the stack; while all 
undergraduates will be able to consult freely 
about 30,000 volumes in the reading and 
reference collections. 

Ohio Wesleyan, Cincinnati, and North- 
western admit to the stack only graduate 
students and those doing special research 
work. Indiana admits graduate students 
and, upon special recommendation of an in- 
structor, nearly all upper classmen—about 
175 permits in all at one time. The li- 
brarian, thinks, however, that this is too 
liberal a policy. 

2. To what extent are students given full 
access to collections which are apart from 
the stack? 

All the twenty reporting libraries natur- 
ally possess reference collections which 
may be freely used. Michigan, Illinois, and 
Syracuse report that in the main their de- 
partmental libraries are free of access to 
students; while at Adelbert a minority of 
the departmental collections are thus open. 

3. To what extent does student access 
necessitate supervision of the stack? 

All reporting libraries intimate that very 
little additional stack supervision is neces- 
sitated by open access to the shelves. One 
librarian thinks that free access in a co- 
educational institution would mean much 
supervision. 

4. Does student access to the stack 
lighten the work at the loan desk? 

Five libraries say yes, without giving 
much indication of the amount of work 
saved: namely, Williams, Brown, Colgate, 
Adelbert and Wellesley. For Adelbert | 
make a guess that one half the time of one 
assistant is saved. 

Four libraries say no: Michigan, Miami, 
Syracuse and Vassar. Vassar, which is the 
only one of these four libraries to carry 
out fully an open shelf policy, says that 
the work of the staff is undoubtedly in- 
creased thereby. Four libraries are dubi- 
ous. 

5. Does student access result in much dis- 
arrangement and loss of books? Ten libra- 
ries say that they suffer but little incon- 
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venience and loss in these respects. Two of 
these ten libraries make it plain to students 
that they must not replace books on the 
shelves. 

The two largest libraries—Michigan and 
Illinois—report considerable disarrange- 
ment. Brown and Wellesley suffer to some 
degree. Syracuse loses but little from the 
stack, though more from the departmental 
libraries. Indiana reports a good deal of 
disarrangement, considerable unrecorded 
borrowing, and some loss. Cincinnati has 
suffered to such an extent as to make it 
necessary to do away with student access 
to the stack. 

It is of interest to note that student ac- 
cess to shelves has been encouraged in vari- 
ous college and university libraries for some 
forty years. In 1876 the idea seems to 
have been a novelty so far as the larger 
college libraries were concerned. A stud- 
ent of that period, after complaining of the 
great difficulty of using a certain prominent 
college library by means of a catalog, wrote 
that he knew the library contained plenty 
of good books, for he got thru a window 
one Sunday and spent the whole day there. 

In 1880 the then librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity reported that with 50,000 volumes on 
open shelves, not a single one had been 
lost in the previous year and but few mis- 
placed. 

In 1894 Mr. Koopman, then as now the 
Librarian of Brown, advocated, by an ar- 
ticle in the Liprary JouRNAL, a students’ 
library which should form the undergradu- 
ates’ portion of a university library. The 
idea was carried out almost immediately 
thereafter by Columbia, Cornell and Har- 
vard, and later by other institutions. 

In 1907 Mr. Fletcher of Amherst re- 
ported in Public Libraries that very few 
college libraries at that time opened their 
book rooms to students, though Amherst 
had permitted student access for twenty-five 
years. 

In 1908 Dr. Richardson of Princeton in 
an A. L. A. paper, argued that the only real 
solution, for a large university library, 
of the very difficult problem of student ac- 
cess, is found by providing for them select 
libraries of the most used books in all de- 
partments of literary knowledge. 

A letter written to Mr. Miller last De- 
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cember by Mr. Bishop, Librarian of the 
University of Michigan Library refers to 
the difficulty of the same problem as fol- 
lows: 

“To my mind there is no more vital force 
in the education of students than intimate 
and immediate personal contact with the 
whole of the University Library. In my 
own case, I feel that the privilege of ad- 
mission to the stacks, which was given me 
in my last two years as a student here, did 
more to produce a scholarly attitude to- 
wards my work than any other single ad- 
vantage offered by the University. Such 
intimate, personal contact, requiring dis- 
crimination in the choice of every book 
taken from the shelf, infallibly produces a 
wholly different attitude towards the printed 
page than that engendered from the use of 
a selection, no matter how excellently the 
selecting has been done. It seems to me that 
one of the chief aims of university educa- 
tion is to make the student familiar with 
the literature of the great subjects of in- 
struction, and to teach him to make his own 
judgments on the literature. 

“There are, however, extremely practical 
difficulties in the way of free admission for 
the whole student body to the entire con- 
tents of the book stacks of any modern li- 
brary. These difficulties are so real that 
I found myself unable to so plan a new 
library building for the University of Michi- 
gan as to solve them. They are partly 
structural, and partly financial, and partly 
administrative. Of course, I need not 
enumerate them. The best that we could 
do here, as we were obliged to make use of 
our old book stack, has been to provide 
wide aisles between, (41% feet between cen- 
tres.) and wide aisles around, the book 
stacks, and a more than generous provision 
of tables in the immediate vicinity of the 
hooks themselves. We have followed the 
system of stalls used in the Widener Li- 
brary at Harvard, and have, I think, im- 
proved upon it. 

“Any one who can plan a library building 
to house half a million or more volumes for 
an institution of six to ten thousand 
students, and arrange to have unlimited 
free access to the book-shelves for the en- 
tire student body, or even the greater part 
of it, will produce an advance in li- 
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brary science and higher education incom- 
parably greater than anything which has 
heen done up to the present time. I con- 
fess that the problem is beyond me, except 
by the use of practically unlimited funds for 
building and for administration.” 

Mr. Bishop's remarks make it plain that 
the larger university libraries connot hope 
to permit the majority of students to enjoy 
a comprehensive use of the stack. 

In summing up the problem of open ac- 
draw the following conclusions, 
which are perhaps open to some dispute: 

1. The stacks of most of the smaller col- 
lege and university libraries (say, up to 
100,000 volumes should be open to all 
students. 

2. As the size of the library increases 
above volumes, restrictions must 
gradually be imposed: such as, the require- 
ment of the use of an application blank, or 
a permit issued upon an instructor's recom- 
mendation, or a permit for pursuing special 
work. To distinguish between the privi- 
leges of upperclassmen and underclassmen 
does not seem necessary. Graduate students 
will always, of course, be specially favored. 

3. Meanwhile, as increasing restrictions 
are being imposed upon undergraduate use 
of the stack, there should be built up for the 
special use of undergraduates a_ student’s 
library of the best and most useful books 
in all fields, starting with a general refer- 
ence collection of the usual kind. The 
students’ library in a large institution may 
be expected to contain from 15,000 to 50,000 
volumes, and may be, as at Columbia, in a 
building separate from the library building. 

4. Departmental libraries at large insti- 
tutions should be open to all students and 
most of the books found in departmental 
libraries need not be duplicated in the 
students’ library. 
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“Unless continuous reading and study are 
established as a normal part of a librarian’s 


intellectual indolence with its 
resulting stagnation will set in early and 
he is more likely to become a mechanician 
than a pilot in his chosen work. The 
librarian who reads is not lost, on the con- 
trary he is the only one worthy of enter- 
ing into the Kingdom of Heaven.”—-W. N. 
C. CARLETON, 
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In camp and out it has been remarked 
that the men using camp libraries would 
hardly feel at ease when they returned to 
civilian life and to the use of the libraries 
in their home towns. Of course none of 
us like to admit that our particular library 
is not a home-like, cheerful, red-tapeless 
haven for all those seeking reading mat- 
ter, educational, vocational or recreational, 
but the fact remains that there is a vast 
difference between the atmosphere in the 
camp libraries and in the average public 
library. Perhaps, the camp librarians were 
too free and easy with their public and 
perhaps the public libraries have become too 
large to contain tie friendly atmosphere. 
except in a diluted form. 

Certain it is that the camp libraries had 
several advantages over the average public 
library. They were cheerful and comfort- 
able (most of the time), and yet there were 
no expensive floors or furniture to be care- 
fully guarded from mud, gum, ink, etc. All 
formalities were waived, both public and 
staff were men, and, as far as outward 
appearances went, of the same station in 
life, and all were in camp for the same 
purpose, namely, to do to the best of their 
ability that thing which was asked of them 
which would help end the war and bring 
about peace. All this helped to create a 
spirit which was felt, not by librarians 
alone, but by the men who used the libra- 
ries and by representatives who visited vari- 
ous camps on tours of inspection. 

The Morale Officer whose Notes appear 
in the Library War Service Weekly News 
Letter for Mar. 8, felt something of this 
influence when he wrote: “It is significant 
that in no camp did I detect a discordant 
note as regards the library work. , 
This is, of course, partially due to the fact 
that the library work is carried on in a 
quiet and unobtrusive manner, but more 
particularly to the unfailing courtesy of 
the library personnel and their manifest 
pleasure in doing the smallest thing to 
further the contentment of the men.” 


“MANIFEST PLEASURE ?”’ 


By Eart W. Brownine, Librarian, Public Library, Jackson, Michigan 


That, it seems to me, is the best possible 
description of the spirit of the camp library 
workers towards their public, “their mani- 
fest pleasure in doing the smallest thing 
to further the comfort of the men.” This 
same spirit is far from being lacking in 
public libraries, but are there not many of 
us who get weary of the endless public and 
after a time form the habit of treating the 
newcomer as just another hand to be filled 
with a book? It is not to be expected, per- 
haps, that you will serve lunch to a couple 
of your patrons, in an emergency; nor loan 
needle, thread and the use of your quarters 
to another while he repairs damaged 
clothes; nor provide all who ask with lights 
for their smokes; nor furnish cast-off flower 
pots to vocational training officers for seed 
experiment work; nor loan books and other 
properties for stage effect in liberty the- 
aters. Yet there are plenty of strictly li- 
brary courtesies that can be extended to the 
public which will give you pleasure in the 
doing and will make your patrons feel, 
as did the men in camp, that there is noth- 
ing they can not get at the library, if they 
go about it in the right way. 

Before we can extend many courtesies, 
however, we must get the public inside the 
library. There seems to be little difficulty 
in getting women and children to use our 
public libraries, but with the men it is not 
sO easy a matter, although the work done 
in the camps seems to be bearing fruit, and 
the number of young men using the libra- 
ries is showing an encouraging increase. 
We of the smaller libraries, I believe, find 
the attraction of men to the library par- 
ticularly difficult. Sometimes it almost 
seems that the smaller the library the more 
frigid the atmosphere, the more formal the 
librarian and the greater the need of some 
manifestation that pleasure is being taken 
in the work being done there. From such a 
library came one young man to the camp 
library and, so great was the force of habit, 
that he crept around the library on tip-toe 
until he learned that such caution was not 
necessary. His comment when comparing 
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the camp and his town library were “Gee, 
at home it was never like this.” 

The average man is not the only one who 
feels a certain amount of embarrassment 
in making his first visit to a library. 
Recently a library worker who had moved 
to another city wrote to a friend saying, 
“T took out a card at the public library today 
and I felt just as queer as patrons usually 
look.” Why should patrons look queer or 
feel awkward? Their embarrassment is 
due partly, I think, to the fact that they 
are plunged too quickly into the necessity 
for doing something that will account for 
their being where they are. 

In most camp libraries the entrance halls 
were not of a size to embarrass one, unless 
three or more people arrived at the same 
moment. Then various military manoeuv- 
ers had to be resorted to in order to relieve 
the congestion. Immediately inside our 
doors at Camp Custer we placed bulletin 
boards on which we tried to keep attractive 
pictures or short interesting articles. Both 
sides of these boards were used so that 
a man after reading the material on the 
front could edge around to the back, get 
out of sight of the desk, draw a free breath 
and get his bearings, with no questions 
asked. The problem is not so easily solved 
in every library, but I believe that some- 
thing to look at, a,picture, a welcome to 
the building, or a guide to the other rooms 
should be placed in the entrance hall and 
that we, in our eagerness to serve, should 
give the timid public time to adjust them- 
selves to the new surroundings before offer- 
ing our services. 

The phrase “timid public” brings up an- 
other phase of this subject. There are men 
too lazy to read and there are men eager 
to learn, but unaccustomed to books and 
awed by the size of a whole bound book or 
else fearful of their ability to cope with it. 
Are we to overlook this last class entirely 
merely because of their inexperience or be- 
cause their minds belong in the juvenile 
department while their age and size entitle 
them to the use of the adult collections? 

In one camp library they had what they 
called “The Corner,” in which was kept a 
little of everything from a puzzle of the 
Pigs in Clover type to Shakesepeare and 
the Bible. There were picture postcards, 
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a few scrap books, a book containing re- 
productions of famous Italian paintings, 
books of history, travel, science, philosophy, 
religion, “Si the Seaman,” “Mutt and Jeff,” 
and pocket editions of many kinds, mostly 
selections from standard authors. 
Colonels, captains and priv- 
Someone 


single 
All were used. 
ates lingered in this corner. 
came evening after evening until he had 
read Spencer's “First Principles” from cover 
to cover, yet in its proper place on the shelf, 
according to Dewey, nobody had ever dis- 
turbed it. Another man has reported that 
the thing he most enjoyed in camp was a 
set of “The Classical and Beautiful” which 
was in this correr. Even the Bible proved 
attractive and was finally carried away. So 
broad a selection might not be sanctioned by 
every public library, but if we are the peo- 
ple’s continuation school we must. start 
where their other schooling left off, and a 
collection of this kind placed in an easily 
accessible place would advertise itself, prove 
to be an ice breaker and would, | believe, 
start more than one person on the way to 
frequenting the library. 

Even the reader of fiction is not to be 
looked down upon or entirely discouraged. 
| have heard of one woman worker in a 
camp library who was disappointed in her 
work because there was so little call for 
solid books, but you cannot always tell 
what use a reader is making of fiction. It 
came to my knowledge that a man from 
another country, | hesitate to call him a 
foreigner because he was so eager to be- 
come everything that was “Yankee,” was 
reading fictidn very freely because novels 
were written in the everyday language 
which he could understand and _ because 
they seemed to him to present the Ameri- 
can character, home life and manner of 
thinking, To him fiction was travel 
description, language study, physchology 
and sociology. 

If only every library worker could have 
had the actual camp library experience, and 
there meet some of the men who, for the 
first time understood what a public library 
really was, and what books could do for 
them, I am sure no more would ever have 
to be written about producing the right 
atmosphere or having library spirit. Never 
have [ felt more humble and inadequate 
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than when some of these boys, painfully 
eager to learn while they had the chance, 
would come in their spare time just to 
talk and be talked to because I had had 
advantages denied them and which had 
not previously meant much to them. Such 
men impressed upon me the necessity of 
meeting the public pleasantly, patiently 
and personally whenever it was humanly 
possible to do so instead of impersonally 
and because one had to. 

Thru the Library War Service the 
American Library Association has made a 


. A TRADE CATALOG FILE 
By Eunice E. Peck, Librarian, Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


As in the Engineering Library at Co- 
lumbia University, described in the Liprary 
JournaL for May, the trade catalog file is 
a very important part of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company's Library. The 
system which we have developed and which 
has proved very satisfactory during the 
three years that it has been in use, may be 
of interest to others. 

The catalogs are filed in vertical four 
drawer letter files, except for the large 
bound ones which are arranged in al- 
phabetical order in a bookcase. Those 
in the vertical file are arranged alpha- 
betically in folders with the name of 
the concern typed at the upper left-hand 
corner. We do not use the Cutter author 
number, but charge out the catalogs by manu- 
facturer’s name and catalog number where 
one is given. For each large catalog filed 
in the bookcase, we have a letter-sized ma- 
nila card in the vertical file marked, for 
example, “Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., See bookcase.” 

We have a card index of the manufac- 
turers whose catalogs are on file, as well 
as an index of the products which they 
make, using in each case three by five cards. 
The manufacturer’s card contains the ad- 
dress, numbers of the catalogs in the file, 
with the dates when they were received, and 
a list of the products shown in those cata- 
logs. 

The index of products is the cross refer- 
ence from these lists. The name of the 
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great beginning on a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. They have helped to create a 
larger reading public and to make libra- 
ries more favorably known, and they have 
provided some well chosen lists of books 
for men training for new or better work, 
but the influence of these forces will grad- 
ually die out if we cannot spread thru the 
libraries, that friendliness which has al- 
ways existed in some libraries and which is 
in all the camp libraries, that makes 
it easy for the worker to serve and for 
the public to be served. 


product is typed at the top of the card in 
red and below is given the names of the man- 
ufacturers of it. Instead of using general 
headings, e. g., Machinery, we list under the 
specific type, such as Drilling Machines. We 
do not attempt to list small items for which 
there is little call, but depend entirely on the 
Thomas Register of American Manufac- 
turers for the information desired. This 
Register we also use a great deal for trade 
names, although we list in the Products 
File all those which are asked for fre- 
quently. 

There is also included in the regular li- 
brary catalog, reference to unusual tables 
given in the catalogs on file as, for instance, 
the one in the Link-Belt Company's cata- 
log number 110, giving the horizontal pres- 
sure exerted against retaining walls by an- 
thracite and bituminous coal. 

When we write for a catalog not in our 
file, we make out what we call our “cata- 
log asked for” card. On this is recorded 
the name of the concern, the address, the 
subject of the catalog desired, the name of 
the man making the request, the date 
ordered and the date received. When the 
catalog is received and recorded in the li- 
brary, it is sent to the man who asked 
for it. 

During the year 1918, there were bor- 
rowed from our library two thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five catalogs besides 
the very large number consulted in the Li- 
brary. 
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Tue University of Louvain was for more 
than two centuries without a general li- 
brary, tho as early as 1466 the minutes of 
University faculty show that some of the 
colleges had begun to build up their own 
libraries. 

By the beginning of the 17th century the 
demand for a central library was prevalent, 
and in 1627 Laurent Beyerlinck, canon of 
the Cathedral of Antwerp and a former 
student of the University, bequeathed to 
the University his own library of 852 vol- 
umes, rich in history and theology. This be- 
quest constituted the first foundation: it was 
followed by a legacy of 906 volumes from 
the professor of medicine, Jacques Ro- 
manus, son of the celebrated mathema- 
tician, who transmitted his father’s library 
and added his own medical books. 

The library was organized by the Uni- 
versity rector, Cornelius Jansenius, and in 
1636 a librarian was appointed—Professor 
Valerius Andreas, a historian of note, who 
presided at the public opening of the library 
on August 22, 1636. The books were in- 
stalled in the old Clothmakers’ Hall in the 
auditorium of the Faculty of Medicine. At 
this time the library contained about 1700 
volumes. An annual grant for its upkeep 
and increase was made by Jacques Boonen, 
Archbishop of Malirfes. It is to Andreas 
that we owe the Fasti Academict, the most 
complete chronicle of the history of the 
University. Soon after the opening of the 
library he published a catalogue of the vol- 
umes bequeathed by Beyerlinck and Ro- 
manus. 

After the death of Andreas, the library 
was neglected until the beginning of the 
18th century when in response to the press- 
ing requests of the University librarian 
Dominique Snellaerts, a canon of Antwerp, 
bequeathed to the library his fine collection 
of 3,500 volumes, composed almost entirely 
of Jansenist works. 

This generous gift necessitated the con- 
struction of a new depository, a task under- 
taken by the Rector Rega, who succeeded 
also in procuring for the library a fixed in- 
come. A wing was added to the old Halles, 
in the direction of the Vieux Marché, and 


_ * Abstracted from “The University of Louvain and 
its Library,” by Theodore Wesley Koch, 1919. 
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completed in 1730. C. F. de Nelis, who be- 
came librarian in 1752 asked the Govern- 
ment to require Belgian printers to send to 
the University Library at least one copy of 
every book printed by them. During the 
librarianship of Jean Francois van de Velde 
(1771-97) the library acquired 12,000 vol- 
umes. Most of these books were bought 
at sales of the libraries of the Jesuits, after 
the suppression of the Society, and included 
a special collection of theses of great value 
for the history of theological doctrine. But 
besides these, van de Velde added 4573 new 
books. In 1795, under the French régime, 
the Commissioners of the Republic took 
away about 5000 volumes, among which 
were some of the most precious manu- 
scripts, and in 1797 De la Serna Santander 
removed 718 volumes to the Ecole Centrale 
established at Brussels. 

3y an Imperial Decree of Napoleon, 
dated December 12, 1805, the University 
Library became the property of the city. 
However, in 1835, at the time of the re- 
establishment of the University at Louvain, 
the municipal authorities handed over the 
precious depository to the care of the Uni- 
versity. 

At the time of the destruction of the li- 
brary in 1914 the number of books was 
somewhere between 250,000 and 300,000. 
The catalog was being revised under the 
supervision of Professor Delannoy, the li- 
brarian, and almost daily unknown treas- 
ures, consisting mainly of the literature re- 
lating to the religious struggles of the 
Low Countries, were coming to light. 

The library possessed also a magnificent 
collection of more than 350 incunabula, a 
precious series of successive editions of the 
Bible, a unique collection of Jesuitica, relat- 
ing not only to the Jesuits of the Low 
Countries, but also to those in different 
parts of Europe, and an unrivaled collection 
of publications relating to the Jansenists. 
In addition there had been recently un- 
earthed a collection of political pamphlets 
of the time of the Thirty Years’ War and 
of the French invasion of Belgium in the 
time of Louis XIV. 

Among the bibliographical rarities and 
typographical curiosities mention may be 
made of a collection of old atlases, a rich 
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oriental library containing the works of 
Felix Néve, and a collection of Germanic 
philology formerly belonging to the late 
Professor Alberdink Thym. The manu- 
script section of the library contained more 
than 950 pieces, among them several manu- 
scripts of the 12th century, showing typi- 
cal examples of the post-Carolingian writ- 
ing, Lives of the Saints (the best of which 
was fortunately published, psalters, books 
of hours, and liturgical manuals of the 13th, 
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books rearranged almost immediately 
the destruction of Louvain. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE LIBRARY 
The fire in the University broke out sud- 
denly shortly after midnight on August 
25th, 1914, and by the morning of the 26th 
the Halles Universitaires and the Library 
were completely destroyed. “During the 
fire the doors of the library remained 
locked as they had been since the outbreak 
of the war,” says one of the officers of the 


fore 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 


igth and 15th centuries; several codices; 
a part of the older archives of the Uni- 
versity which, as far back as 1445, the Uni- 
versity had taken adequate measures to 
preserve; an autograph manuscript of 
Thomas a Kempis, and the original papal 
bull relating to the foundation of the Uni- 
versity. 

The possessions of the Library had so 
much increased that extensive premises had 
been granted by the authorities in 1913, 
and metal bookcases with movable shelves 
were installed by German contractors and the 


Library who was present at the fire but 
who was prevented from doing anything to 
save the books and manuscripts. “The Ger- 
mans did not penetrate the building, but 
contented themselves with smashing the 
main window looking on the Vieux Marche. 
Through that window they introduced some 
inflammable liquid and fired a few shots, 
causing an immediate explosion. In such 
a way, by the use of chemicals, may be ex- 
plained the fact that on the morning of 
the 26th the whole library was already des- 
troyed, a thing which would have been 
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impossible in the case of the building being 
accidentally set on fire by the neighboring 
houses. No soldier entered the library dur- 
ing the fire and no book and no manuscript 
was taken away.” 

In several periodicals it has been sug- 
gested that the Germans at Louvain wished 
simply to rob the library. “The supposi- 
tion seems to me to be ill-founded,” says 
Dr. L. H. Grondys, formerly Professor ot 
Physics at the Technical Institute of Dor- 
drecht, in his little book “The Germans 
in Belgium; Experiences of a Neutral.” 
“The library was set on fire at one or two 
o'clock in the morning. The garrison was 
in a state of disorder and a prey to 
the gravest anxiety, expecting an attack 
from the Belgians. It is incredible that 
they should have proposed to carry off a 
library of more than 300,000 volumes within 
four hours! Any one who has the least 
idea of what a University Library like that 
of Louvain is, will understand my skep- 
ticism.” 

THE LIBRARY 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 


The University of Louvain, tho it has 
always been poor, yet by remarkable efforts 


of charity, devotion and loyalty, was able 
to maintain an honored place among the 
great modern universities. There is dan- 
ger that it will be poorer than ever before. 
It is hoped that a wtde-spread generosity 
and sympathy will see to it that the irre- 
parable loss will to a certain extent be 
made good, that the institution will once 
more be adequately equipped and housed. 

At a meeting of the Council of Gover- 
nors of the John Rylands Library, held in 
December, 1914, it was decided that the 
(;overnor’s expression of sympathy should 
take the form of a gift of books: a set of 
the publications of the John Rylands Li- 
brary and a selection from their stock of 
duplicates. <A list of upwards of two hun- 
dred volumes was prepared and sent with 
the offer of help to the Louvain author- 
ities, also, the University of Louvain being 
dismembered and without a home, the John 
Rylands Library undertook to house the 
volumes which were to form the nucleus 
of the new library until new quarters should 
be erected in Louvain. An appeal for the 
co-operation of other libraries, institutions 
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and private individuals, was printed in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. 
(hanks to the spreading of the appeal by 
means of the press, it met with an immedi- 
ate and generous response from many parts 
of the world. The National Library of 
Wales and the Lisbon Academy of Sciences 
were among the earliest institutions to co- 
operate by sending their own publications, 
ind offering to send any books that might 
be entrusted to them. The University ot 
\berdeen, as a first ottered 
about one hundred and fifty of their dupli- 
The Committee of the Liverpoo! 
University Press promised a set of their 
publications. The University of Durham al- 
lowed a selection to be made from their du- 
the University of Manchester is 
giving a set of publications of its press to 
number of dupli- 
rhe 


instalment, 
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plicates; 


gether with a considerable 
from the Christie 
\ssociation has decided to assist 


cates Library. 
Classical 
in the reconstruction of the classical side. 

\ Br committee formed under 
the leadership of Viscount Bryce. 
dent of the British Academy, to co-operate 
with the Institut de France in the formation 
of an International Committee which should 
have for its aim the restoration of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain and its library. Learned 
societies and the principal libraries thru 
out the country were invited to appoint dele- 
gates to assist in the realization of this ob- 
ject. Sir Alfred Hopkinson and Mr. Guppy 
were appointed to represent the John Ry- 
lands Library, with which there is complete 
co-operation. A small executive committee, 
with Lord Muir Mackenzie as chairman, 
was formed to work in connection with the 
French committee. 

There has also been formed recently a 
National Committee of the United States 
for the Restoration of the University of 
Louvain, which will work in conjunction 
with similar committees in Europe. — Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is the chairman of 
the National Committee and Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, is chair- 
man of the Library Committee. 

The lasting gratitude of the Belgians for 
the relief extended them by the Americans 
is an additional reason for Belgian stud- 
ents wishing to know more about the his- 
tory and institutions of the United States. 
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A guarantee of this can be had by seeing 
to it that in the new library of the revived 
university there shall be a good represenia- 
tion of our best historians, our best writers 
in both prose and poetry, and a collection 
of the chief American authorities in science, 
medicine and technology. 

Among the earliest gifts from libraries 
and institutions, mention may be made of 
the following: 


The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has presented 18 bound vol- 
umes of its publications; The American Anti- 
quarian Society, its Translations and Pro- 
ceedings; The American Bible Society, about 
one hundred different editions of the Bible 
in the various foreign tongues; The Ameri- 
can Historical Association, a set of its Annual 
Reports, its prize essays, and “Writings on 
American History”; Amherst College Library, 
a few duplicates. 

Bangor Public Library, nine volumes of 
history and biography; Boston Athenaeum, 
eleven volumes of its publications and du- 
plicates; Brown University, a selection from 
its duplicates; Buffalo Public Library hopes 
to have prepared a revised list of its dupli- 
cates and will turn over whatever may be 
desirable from this list; The Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, thirty-five miscellaneous du- 
plicates. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dr. J. 
F. Jameson is giving his personal set of the 
American Historical Review, and President 
Woodward will send a complete set of Car- 
negie Institution publications. The Chicago 
University Library is preparing a list of dupli- 
cates for submission; Cleveland Public Li- 
brary will send a list of duplicates in the 
near future; Columbia University has sent 
304 volumes and will send a fairly com- 
plete set of its theses and of the Columbia 
University Press publications; Connecticut 
Historical Society, fifteen volumes of its 
“Collections”; Crozier Theological Seminary, 
seventeen miscellaneous volumes; Cornell Un- 
iversity Library, its duplicates. 

Emory University is sending a ;set bf 
the Quillan Lectures. 

Grosvenor Library has given twenty-nine 
miscellaneous duplicates. 

Harvard University has sent a rich array 
of duplicates and has promised a full repre- 
sentation of the Harvard University Press 
publications; Professor C. R. Lanan has 
promised a complete set of the Harvard 
Oriental series and Miss Norton, a goodly 
number of Dante books belonging to her 
father, the late Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. 

Illinois University, offers its University pub- 
lications and duplicates; Indiana State Li- 
brary. the Indiana Academy of Science publi- 
cations: Iowa State College. its duplicates. 
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The J. Pierpont Morgan Library has for- 
warded 73 miscellaneous items; The Jewish 
Publicatiw.n Society ot America, torty-three 
volumes of its publications; The John Crerar 
Library, a set of its publications, and is ready 
to make further contributions thru the 
American Committee; The Johns Hopkins 
University Library, complete file of its serial 
publication including the American Chemical 
Journal, American Journal of Mathematics, 
American Journal of Philology, the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Circular, the Modern Language Notes, 
Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory, and 
Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 

Kensington, Maryland, The Noyes Library 
has presented nineteen valuable works. 

Leland Stanford Junior University has 
given 725 volumes, many of which are of 
exceptional value and have interesting asso- 
ciations. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has given 18 volumes; The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, nearly a complete set 
ot the Technology Quarterly, 1887-1908, also 
a few doctoral theses and monographs; 
Michigan Historical Society, 35 volumes of 
the Michigan Pioneer Historical Collection; 
The Michigan University has given forty- 
three publications; and Minnesota University 
will send a complete set of the publications 
of the University. 

Nebraska University has presented a set 
of its University Studies, seventeen vol-- 
umes; New York Historical Society, its “Col- 
lections,” 1868-1918; North Carolina Uni- 
versity has sent the Sprunt Historical pub- 
lications, the Studies in Philology, and as 
complete a file as possible of the Journal of 
the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society; Nor- 
wich University has a few short runs of 
popular American magazines. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry has sent twenty-four volumes; The 
question of sending duplicates by the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, to Louvain will be 
brought up at the next meeting of the 
Library Committee; Pennsylvania University, 
several hundred items from its duplicates; 
Pomona College, thirty-five miscellaneous 
duplicates; Portland Library Association, 
sixty-three miscellaneous duplicates; Prince- 
ton University has sent fifty volumes of the 
Princeton University Press publications and 
has promised four hundred volumes. 

Smith College has presented a file of the 
Smith College Studies in history; Spring- 
field City Library, such duplicates as are 
svitaMe;: Syracuse Public Library a list of 
valuable duplicates. 

Union Theological Seminary hopes to con- 
tribute some volumes as soon as a list of 
duplicates can be prepared. 

Western Reserve University has given Vol- 
taire “Oeuvres,” 1826-1828, seventy-five vol- 
umes. 
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DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


CompiLep By Heten S. Bascock, Librarian, Austin High School, Chicago. 


O’ConNELL, Frances 


Bates, Nellie } 
Beck.ey, Stella 


Arkansas 
Little Rock High School 


California 


Fullerton Union High School 


.. 30th St. Intermediate High School 


BoMGARDENER, Esther M... National City High School 


Britton, Jasmine 
BUTTERFIELD, Alice 
Carwy_Le, Eloise 
Cuurcn, Edith M. 
Cory, Mabel 
Courtricut, Helen B 
Dixon, Maude 

Doris, Jean 

DuGan, Ethel R. 
DuNnN, Mabel 

Duvet, Pauline 
Estit, Helen F. 
Fiske, Wilbur A. 
Gaytorp, Joanne L. 
Gi_mMounT, Emma Lee 
Grassy, Margaret 
Guturie, Margaret 
Hurst, F. L. 
Huse, Maude 
Ives, Mary 
McGinnis, Mrs. 
MarsH, Linnie 
Morcan, Ella 
Lott, Emma L. 
Porter, Hope L. 


Price, Helen L, .*.... 


Scuutze, Edith M. 
Taytor, Rose FE. 


Van Deusen, Marjorie 


Bicetow, Mrs. Doane 
Pecan, Patience 
TROVINGER, Vanita 


Bickrorp, Frances H. 
Braptey, Clara E. 
Cuitp, Grace A. 
GoopricH, Mary E. 
Greene, Helen H. 
Haptey, Anna 
Hoyt, Amelia H. 
Helen 
Blanche 
Norturop, Mrytle A. 
SPANGLER, Edith 
Stowe, Clarissa 
Tryon, Edna Hewitt 


... Public Library 

\cting Librarian, Girls High School 

14th St. Intermediate School 

Union High School 
... High School 

High School 

. Polytechnic High School 
.. Agricultural High School 

School 


..... Manual Arts High School 


Polytechnic High School 
. Intermediate School 
Chaffey Union High School 
Manual Arts High School 
.... Boyle Heights Intermediate School 
. Polytechnic High School 
Union High School 
.... McKinley Ave. Intermediate H. S. 
High School 
Fremont High 
... High School 
Jefferson H. S. Library 
Lincoln High School 
Boyle Heights (Intermediary School) 
High School Library 
....New University High School 


School 


.... Polytechnic High School 


Polytechnic Evening H. S. 
... Los Angeles High School 
Colorado 
... West Side High School 


.»-Norh Side High School 
Colorado Springs High School 


Connecticut 


.... Bridgeport High School 


...New Haven High School 
. Gilbert School 
. Normal School 


Gilbert High School 
Danbury High School 


Norwich Free Academy 


Torringon High School 


....Crosby High School 


High Schoo! 


....Wheeler High School 


Little Rock 


Riverside 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Hollywood 
Riverside 
San Diego 
Glendale 

San Pedro 
Long Beach 
Riverside 
Gardena 
Inglewood 
Los Angeles 
Venice 
Berenda 
Ontario 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Orange 

Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 
Oakland 
Stockton 
Los Angeles 
Tos Angeles 
los Angeles 
Redlands 
Oakland 
Santa Ann 
Los Angeles 
Os Angeles 


Denver 
Denver 
Colorado Springs 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Winsted 
New Britain 
Stamford 
Winsted 
Danbury 
Norwich 
Torrington 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
Meriden 


North Stonington 
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CALDWELL, E, 


CARTER, 
DaveNPorT, Margaret 
Epes, Ethel F 


Mann, Laura N. 
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District of Columbia 


Boyp, Dorothea W. ...... Eastern High School 
Armstrong Manual Training H. S. 


Davies, Margaret Bh caves Business High School 
Western High School 
Dessez, Elizabeth S. ..... McKinley Manual Training School 


Central High School 


Georgia 
Public High School 


Idaho 


Crawrorp, Mary P. ...... Lewiston State Normal 
Situ, Gretchen Louise ..Ildaho Technical Instiute 


Bascock, Helen 
BLACKSHIRE, 


Bertha 


E.y, Margaret 
ERSKINE, Edith 
FietcHer, Mabel 


HARTMANN, Charlotte 


Hitt, Katharine 
Kinc, Mary S. 
Lacosa, Hanna 


Anperson, Hildur .. 


Ss. 


Deane 


E. 


Larptow, Elizabeth S. 


LatHrop, Ruth 
McKenzie, 
Penpry, Lyda 
Ponper, Wilma 


Anne 


Ihinois 


Public High School 
Austin High School 
Township High School 


Oak Pk. and Riv. Forest Twp. H. S 
.. Freeport High School 
. Lyons Township High School 


Lake View High School 
Harrison High School 

Decatur Public High School 
Marshall High School 

High School 

New Trier Township High School 


..School of Education 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Rockford H. S. 


. Deerfield Shields H. S. 
. Englewood High School 


Rice, Frances 
SPANGLER, Mary 


Sutzivan, Clara G. ..... 
Tatcott, Frances S. 


Witirrorp, Carr 


Bravey, Nelle 


Busse._, Mrs. Margaret 


Byrxkit, Ruth 


Cuapen, Angeline F. 


Fox, Helen 


Anprews, Gertrude 
Benepict, Frances 


y 


. High School 


Proviso Township H. S. 
Streator Township High School 
Senn High School 

Joliet Township High School 


. |. Sterling Morton High School 


... Lewis Institue 
. Elgin High School 


Indiana 


High School 
High School 
. High School 


Manual Training H. S. 


..High and Manual Training School 


High School 


«Manual Training High School 


Harter, Lyle 


Jones, June M. .. 


eee 


Muncie High School 


Technical High School 


High School 
High School 
Newman, Ruth ......ccce High School 
Ruppatu, Nell M. ........ Shortridge High School 


Stoan, Myrtle 
Rowe, Irene 
Wetrorp, Flore 


nce 


-High School 
Central High School 
-High School 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Athens 


Lewiston 
Pocatello 


Moline 
Chicago 
Centralia 
Oak Park 
Freeport 
La Grange 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Decatur 
Chicago 
Winchester 
Kenilworth 
Univ. of Chicago 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Highland Park 
Chicago 
May wood 
Streator 
Chicago 
Tcliet 
Cicero 
Ch:cago 
Elgin 


Brazil 
Marion 
Anderson 
Greensburg 
Indianapolis 
Richmond 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Muncie 
Fort Wayne 
Richmond 
Hammond 
Seuth Bend 
Rising Sun 
South Bend 
Indianapolis 
Mishawaka 
Evansville 
Huntington 
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lowa 


Bryson, Estelle High School 
HepensurcH, Ethel High School Library 
Lockwarp, J. R. (Mrs.)... Davenport High School 
Minrarp, Mrs. Cora PoorHigh School Library 


Kansas 


ARNOLD, Mattie A. .High School 

Haynes, Alta L. . High School 

Himeary, Charles M. .... Humboldt High School 
Parks, Mabel .Hutchinnson High School 
WricHton, Edna ........ Coffeyville High School 


Maine 


Portland High School Library 
Thorton Academy 


Benson, Rachel 
GooptrrR, Edna 


Wa ker, Elizabeth G. ... Librarian, Deering H. S. Library 


Maryland 


Eastern High School 
Franklin High School 
Western High School 


Diccs, Margaret A. 
Ewinec, E. G. 
McMutten, I. 


Massachusetts 


3aTeEs, Anna L, Quincy High School Library 
31GELow, Gladys 
CHAPMAN, Winnifred 
Davis, Mary H. Brookline High School 

Fay, Lillian High School 

Frost, Mildred ........... Newton Free Library 
GILMAN, Helen G. Taunton High School 
Hackett, Bertha ........ Newton Classical High School 
HammMonp, Nellie . Harlow Library 

KimBALL, Ethel E. ........Stae Normal School 

Margaret M. High School 

Marste, Anne T. ........ North High School 

Murray, Katherine M. ...Free Public Library 
Pennypacker, Henry .... Boston Latin School 
Puinney, Mrs. Geneva R.Worcester Academy 

SanForp, S. N. F. ........B. M. C. Durfee High School 
SHERWIN, Bertha L. . Fitchburg High School 
Francis A. .. Girls’ High School 

SmitH, Mary L. .. ...« High School 

SmitH, Susan D. . High School 

SnusBALL, Mary Mrs. ....Chestnut St. School 

Tucker, Frances -Classical High School 
Wetuerett, Dorothea K.. High School 

Wirson, Carolyn E. .....Haverhill High School 


.Lincoln School 


Michigan 


. Eastern High School 
....- Northern High School 
...Central High School 
.... Western High School 
Arthur Hill High School 


AsMAN, Mabel L. 
Baker, Louise 
Batt, Fanny D. 
Breese, Faye 
BenJAMIN, Anna 


. Newton Technical High School 


Waukon 

Sioux City 
Davenport 
Burlington 


Winfield 
Kansas City 
Humboldt 
Hutchinson 
Coffeyville 


Portland 
Saco 
Portland 


baltimore 
Reisterstown 
Baltimore 


(uiney 
Newtonville 
Lynn 
Brookline 
Holyoke 
Newton 
Taunton 
Newtonville 
Woburn 
Lowell 
Somerville 
Wercester 
Worcester 
Boston 
Worcester 
Fali River 
Fitchburg 
Boston 
Andover 
Clinton 
Springfield 
Lynn 
Attleboro 


Haverhill 


Bay City 
Detroit 

Grand Rapids 
Detroit 
Saginaw 
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Broan, Mrs. F. A. ........ High School Pontiac 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mrs. LouiseActing Librarian, Eastern High Detroit 
Battle Creek Public School Battle Creek 
Union High School rand Rapids 
Hovce, Lillian Mary ...... Highland Park H. S. Detroit 
HorrmMan, Ellen ......... Ypsilanti Public School Ypsilanti 
Hotmes, Mrs. Mary F....Northwestern High School Detroit 
Horxins, Florence ...... Central High School Detroit 
Hume, Jeannette ......... Central High School Detroit 

Jackson High School Jackson 
Linton, Mrs. Ellen ....... Cass Technical High School Detroit 
Lovinc, Nellie ........... High School Ann Arbor 
McCottovcu, Ruth D..... Hancock Public School Hancock 
PS eae South High School Grand Rapids 
Poray, Amielia .......... Northeastern High School Detroit 
Northern High School Kalamazoo 
RocKaFELLow, Louise .... Western High School Detroit 
Stewart, Lillian ......... Western High Detroit 
Winton, Grace E. ........ Cass Technical H. S. Detroit 
Worum, Alice ........... High School Ibion 


Minnesota 


Baker, Marion Virginia .. Rochester High School Rochester 


Cuapin, Gertrude ......., Humboldt High School St. Paul 
Lbn., Board of Education, City Hall Minneapolis 
: Davinson, Lois C. ........ South High School Minneapolis 
Greer, Margaret R. ..... Central High School Minneapolis 
Jounson, Laurie C. ...... Central High School St. Paul 
Johnson High School St. Paul 
McCuure, Thyrza ....... . North High School Minneapolis 
McEnary, Mildred ....... Central High School Minneapolis 
Penrose, Alma M. ....... West High School Minneapolis 
/ Scripture, Elizabeth ..... East High School Minneapolis 
SterpHens, Ethel ......... Keewatin High School Keewatin 
West High School Minneapolis 
Wriarp, Clara ......... Fulda High School Fulda 


Mississippi 


Kizer, Claudine .......... High Schools Laurel 
LINDORY, Kosciusko High School Kosciusko 


Missouri 


Catree, Margaret E. ..... Northeast High School Kansas City 
Crark, Martha B. Mrs. .. High School Webster Grove 
FartHinGc, Minerva. East St. Louis H. S. East St. Louis 
Henorickson, M. A, ...... Springfield High School Springfield 

Clinton High School Clinton 


Montana 


Butte High School Butte 
i Stone, Alberta ...........Missoula County High School Missoula 
Wirkinson, Helen ...... . Flathead County Free H. S. Kalispell 


Nebraska 


| .. Lincoln High School Lincoln 
Mackin, Clare ...........South High School Omaha 
Omaha 
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New Hampshire 


Tilton 
Concord 
Exeter 
Manchester 


Tilton Seminary 
Concord High School 


Fow er, Elizabeth 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


Tasor, M. 
Younc, Ivan M. 


New Jersey 


Montclair 
Atlantic City 
Hackensack 
Bayonne 
Passaic 
Newark 
Jersey City 
Jersey City 
Paterson 
Hoboken 
kast Orange 
Long Branch 
Newark 
West Hoboken 
Elizabeth 
Plainfield 
Trenton 
Glenridge 
Newark 
Hightstown 
Newark 
Glenridge 
Newark 


ARMSTRONG, Natalie High School 

BonsaALL, Anna S. Teacher Librarian, High School 

BraINerD, Jessie F. ....... High School 

CLARK, Mary A. Teacher Librarian, High School 

Dayton, Hazel Irene .. Passaic High School 

Dow, Madalene Barringer High School 

Facan, Mrs. Nellie Dickinson High School 

Goss, Fannie Lincoln High School 

Grar, Bertha Teacher Librarian, High School 

HaNn-ey, Elinor Teacher Librarian, High School 

Harpy, Anna Marie East Orange High School 

Jerrrey, Clara Teacher Librarian, Chattle H. S. 

Jounston, Louise East Side High School 

KENNEDY, Helen Teacher Librarian, High School 
Battin High School 

Moore, Lola Teacher Librarian, Kensington Ave. 

NortHwoop, Bertha Junior High School 

Oper, Miss Teacher Librarian, Roxbury H. S. 

Stee, Evelyn Act. Lbn., Barringer High School 

Walt, Marie Fox Peddie Institute 

Warp, Ruth I Central High School 

Witson, Lena Teacher Librarian, High School 

Wars, Helen J. ......... South Side High School 


New York 


Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
New York City 
lattsburg 
E\mhurst 
Brooklyn 
Mechanicsville 
Brooklyn 


Polytechnic Preparatory School 
echnical High School 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
High School 

Newtown High School 
_Assistant, Girls’ High School 
High School 

Commercial H. S. 


ApAMs, Florence A. 
Anopre, R. H. 
Arpen, Harrietta 
Barker, Grace W. 
Bepewt, Julia Ida 
Beur, Florence 
BLAKEMAN, L. 
Breevort, Carson 


Brower, Jane 


Bushwick High School 
Geneva High School 


Bro 
Geneva 


Brown, Laura S. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Ellen F. ... Central High School Binghamton 
Custeap, Mrs. Alma D. ..Patchogue H. S.; Patchogue Pub. Lib. Patchogue 
Desmonp, Kathryn E. .... Public High Schoo! Dunkirk 
Epwarps, Ada V. High School Schenectady 
EmMaALte, Louise R. ...... Eastern District High School srooklyn 
Farrcuin, Marjorie I. ..Lawrence High School Lawrence 
Guover, Gladys . High School Deposit 
Green, Ella W. Jamestown High School Jamestown 
Hatt, Mary E. Girls’ High School Brooklyn 
Hamutn, Louise .Morris High School Bronx 
Hatuaway, Bertha M. .... Morris High School Bronx 

Hazen, Ella M. Manual Training High School Brooklyn 
HetmeE, Mabel ..Mount Vernon High School Mount Vernon 
Hewrrtr, Gertrude B. Blodget Vocational High School Syracuse 


Hewitt, Katherine N. 
Hott, Sigrid Charlotte 
Hucues, Esther M. 


eos North High School 
White Plains High School 
...Free Academy 


Syracuse 
White Plains 
Flmira 


New Rochelle 


Janeway, Helen HamiltonHigh School 
Jamaica 


Jostyn, Rosamond .» High School 
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Kesset, Theresea ........ High School of Commerce 
Kinospury, Mary A. ..... Erasmus Hall High School 
Larmer, Sarah E. ....... High School 
McGanan, Julia F, ...... High School 
McKwniaut, Elizabeth B. .. Bay Ridge High School 
Morse, Marion S. ........ Packer Institute 
a Junior High School 
Overton, Clara Louise .... White Plains High School 
Boys High School 
vere Central High School 
T. Curtis High School 
PritcHarp, Martha C. ....White Plains High School 
Reynotps, Bessie ...... High School 
Ropeson, Julia G. ........ Richmond Hill High School 
Evander Childs High School 
Scott, Effie Louise ........ High School 
) Somes, Emily G. ......... High School 
Syracuse Central High School 
; Srarrorp, Alice H. ....... Hutchinson Central High School 
Stessins, Mary F. ....... Utica Academy 
| Tuayer, Annie M, ....... Bryant High School 
Van VuteT, Florence ..... De Witt Clinton High School 
Weaver, Margaret E. .... West High School 
High School 
Wiutams, Dr. Sherman ..Supt. of School Libraries 
Winans, Irna D. ......... East High School 
| North Dakota 


Spence, Helen B. ........ High School 


Ohio 


CLEAVELAND, Margaret ....South High School 


Hunter, Frances C. ...... Steele High School 
Ketty, Florence ......... North High School 
Mimmie South High School 
Lewis, Helen B. .......... Glenville High School 
Lewis, Sarah Louise ..... Lincoln High School 


PRERGOE, South High School 
Pootry, Mary H. ......... Huges High School 
Smirn, Elizabeth A. ......Lakewood H. S. Library 
Sypuer, Katherine ....... Central High School 


Watterson, Helen M. .... East High School 


Woop, Mabel ............ West Technical High School 


Oklahoma 


CHOWNING, Eva .......00. Okla. City High School 


Oregon 


Baytey, Dorothy ......... Dalles High School 
Brown, Mildred G. ....... High School 


Entier, Marguerite H. ...Washington H. S. 
Jonson, Alma S. ......... Jefferson High School 


Merritt, Mrs. Adaline C..Cleveland Heights H. S. Library 


Wirson, Martha .......... Supervisor High School Libraries 


Librarian Central Normal School 


New York City 
Brooklyn 
Olean 

Troy 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Rochester 
White Plains 
Brooklyn 
Syracuse 

New Brighton 
Brooklyn 
White Plains 
Baldwinsville 
New York City 
Oueens Borough 
New York City 
Waverly 
Kingston 
Syracuse 
Buffalo 


Utica 

Long Island City 
Manhattan 
Rochester 
Dunkirk 

Albany 
Rochester 


Grand Forks 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Columbus 
Youngstown 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Lakewood 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Edmund 
Oklahoma City 


The Dalles 
Astoria 
Portland 
Portland 
Portland 
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KremeL, Amelia K. ....... Benson Polytechnic High School 


MontacueE, Ruth 
Purpy, Jessie 
Tucker, Esther Fox 
Woop, Harriet 


Banes, Mary 

Barr, Ida 

Becker, Lucia 
BerreMAN, Florence 


Bompercrr, Helen A, .... 


Boyer, E. C. 
CHAMPAIGN, 
Extiot, Dorothea 
Evans, Sarah G. 
Bertha B. 
Hu, Helen 


HIM MELWRIGHT, Susan ... 


Howarp, Clara 
ILLINGSWoRTH, Katherine 
Jamison, Anna Ruth 
Keenan, Mary R. 
Kuscuke, Elizabeth 
Lapp, Ethel 

Lawtess, William J. 
McCarthy, J. 
Minster, Maud 
MitcHrit, Miss 
MooreHeap, Mary 
Pancoast, Edith F. 
Pentz, J. C. 

Prrirer, Iva Viola 
Pomeroy. Phebe G. ..... 
Sretry, Eleanor Harriet 
WitHerick, Lucy 


Barker, Eleanor M. ...... 


Davenport, Lillian L. 


Kine, Ira 


TratcHer, Lucy E. ....... Lead Public High School 


Jounson, Harriet L. 


ALEXANDER, Laura 
BranuMm, Una Lee 
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Union High School 
High School 
Franklin High School 


Supervisor of H. S. Libraries 


Pennsylvania 


\lleghany High School 


. Waynesboro High School 
.High School 


Girls’ High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 


William Penn High School 
.Tyrone High School 


High School 


.Central High School 


.High School 


Carnegie Library 
High School 
Technical High School 


West Philadelphia H. S. for Girls 
R. C. High School for Boys 


Public High School 
High School 

High School 

High School 
Hills School 

High School 

Public Library 


. Asst. Teacher Lhn.. Schenley H. S. 
. Asst. Teacher Lhn.. Schenley H. S. 


High School 


Rhode Island 


Norman Lib. Rovers High School 
... Pawtucket High School 
Mowry, Florence P. ...... McPhee Memorial Lib. High School 


South Dakota 


.High School Library 


412 East Sixth Ave. 


Tennessee 


Knoxville High School 


Texas 


.Forest Ave. High School 


High School 


Portland 
Gresham 
Marshfield 
Portland 
Portland 


Pittsburgh 
Waynesboro 
Boyerstown 
Reading 
Harristown 
Pine Grove 
Williamsport 
Franklin 
West Chester 
Chester 
Philadelphia 
Tyrone 
Windber 
Scranton 
Pittsburgh 
Sheffield 
Pittsburgh 
Greensburg 
Scranton 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Potttstown 
Altoona 
New Castle 
Pittsburgh 
Pottsdam 
Charleroi 
Monessen 
Pittsburgh 
Pittshurgh 
Mauch Chunk 


Newport 
Pawtucket 
Woonsocket 


Sioux Falls 
Mitchell 
Lead 


Knoxville 


Dallas 
Orange 
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Evans, LIOR Scnool 

Harrison, Alice S. ....... \ustin High School 
Hicxs, Marjorie ......... Main Ave. High School 


McGuer, Mrs. Mona F. ... High School 


Virginia 


Herron, Leonora E, ...... Hampton Institute 


Washington 


Awnperson, Lillian E, .....Lincoln Park High School 
Caucuey, Ella J. ......... Broadway High School 
Caucmar, Lola ......+ Franklin High School 
Faroo, Lucile F. ......... North Central High School 
Lincoln High 
Jenxrnson, Jennie ....... High School 

West Seattle High 

i Lovis, Marion ............ Stadium High School 

; McIntosH, Joan ......... Queen Anne High School 
Mercer, Beatrice ........ . Ballard High 
Murray, Elizabeth ....... High School 
Pore, Mildred Broadway High School 
Reeves, Mrs. De Carls .... Vancouver High School 
Ricwarpson, Mary C. .... Lewis and Clark High School 
Smirn, Lillian Louise .... Lincoln Park High School 
Srout, Elizabeth .......... Lewis and Clark High School 
Chehalis High School 
Tarsor, Sarah A. ......... lenkins High School 
Tincoln High School 


Van Elizabeth ...Queen High 


West Virginia 


Furton, Susan .......... High School 


Griffin, Alice .......... .Irving High School 
Mock er, Bessie .......... High School 
Perens, Ida N. ......... ..High School 
High School 


Wisconsin 


Battey, Grace E. School 
Brynan, Leona .......... High School 


Dickinson, Maude ....... High School Library 
Fiexpstap, Nina .......... High School Branch 
HeronyMus, Mary ....... High School 

Jones, Nellie ............. High School 

West Division High School 
Reynoups. Margaret ...... Yieh School W. Div. L. 
Rice, Ruth Catherine ..... Madison High School 


SKaar, Martha O. ....... High School Library 


Cleburne 
Waco 

Austin 

San Antonio 
El Paso 


Hampton 


Cheney 


Tacoma 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Seattle 
Hoquiam 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Tacoma 
Seattle 
Wenatches 
Tacoma 
Vancouver 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Spokane 
Chehalis 
Chewelah 
Tacoma 
Seattle 


Huntington 
Clarksburg 


Mannington 
Parkersburgh 


Fairmont 


Buckhannon 


Ripon 
West Allis 
La Crosse 


Fond du Lac 


Sheboygan 
Racine 
Oshkosh 
Wilwaukee 
Wilwaukee 
Madison 
Waukesha 
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ALFRED DICKEY LIBRARY, JAMESTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE ALFRED DICKEY LIBRARY BUILDING 


Tue Alfred Dickey Library of James- 
town, North Dakota, was informally opened 
to the public on Washington’s birthday, 
February 22nd and formally dedicated on 
April 25th. 

The library is a gift of the late Alfred F. 


Dickey in memory of his father, Alfred 
Dickey, a former resident of Jamestown 
and the founder of its first reading room. 

The building is a fine structure in the 
Egyptian style of architecture and is built 
of variegated tapestry brick with terra cotta 
trimmings. It is located in the heart of 
the city and cost approximately $30,000 and 
is at present the largest public library in 
the state. The interior of the library is 
most attractive with its handsomely decor- 
ated walls and ceiling, fumed oak furnish- 
ings and electroliers, all in the Egyptian de- 
sign and coloring. 

Three reading rooms, well lighted and 
with all modern equipment are provided on 
the main floor; one for current magazines, 
around which are shelved books for adult 
readers, another for encyclopedia and maga- 


zine reference, and the third for a children’s 
room. At the two rear ends of the building 
are the librarian’s office and a small study 
room. The basement contains in addition 
to several attractive rooms for club pur- 
poses, a spacious auditorium to be used for 
the library story hour and civic meetings 

The library's moving day proved to be 
quite an event for the library and also for 
the public schools. The moving of the 
7000 volumes from the City Hall, the for- 
mer quarters of the Library, to the new 
building, was all done by the children of the 
city schools. Forming in line, the children 
took the books from the City Hall and car- 
ried them over to the new Library, keeping 
their lines unbroken so that the books were 
arranged on the shelves of their new home 
in the same order in which they 
had been in the old. The whole mov- 
ing was accomplished in two afternoons 
and proved to be a source of great relief 
to the library staff and something of a 
“lark” for the children. 


Avice M. Pappocx, Librarian. 
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GOVERNMENT COLLECTION OF RECONSTRUCTION INFORMATION 
OFFERED TO THE BUSINESS WORLD 


By Cuartes H, Cuase, of the Reconstruction Research Division of the 
Council of National Defense. 


The United States Council of National 
Defense announces its readiness to place at 
the command of the business world the in- 
formation contained in the voluminous col- 
lection of data brought together, classified, 
indexed, and partly digested by its Recon- 
struction Research Division. It also offers 
the services of this Division in the procure- 
ment of such further special information as 
may be desired and which may aid in the 
reorganization of industry and the resump- 
tion of trade, or which may in any other 
manner promote progress in reconstruc- 
tion. 

The material and staff now placed at the 
service of business originally intended 
primarily for governmental use, will, of 
course, continue to function as the govern- 
mental clearing house of reconstruction in- 
formation. The information here offered 
consists of: 

Official inf ormation—The Division has un- 
dertaken to chart all the Federal official 
bodies that have a point of contact with de- 
mobilization or reconstruction, and to pos- 
sess first-hand, up-to-date information as to 
accomplishments and plans of each such 
body or bureau. Furthermore, through i*s 
“field service,” branching out into 184,000 
State, county and community organizations, 
including some 16,000 women’s units, the 
Division is enabled to maintain direct con- 
tact with every sort of state and local re- 
construction activity in the land. A digest 
is kept of state reconstruction news. 

Foreign reconstruction—The Division 
has access to every important report of for- 
eign reconstruction activity proposed or ac- 
complished, that reaches this country. It 
also has access to the best information 
there is on foreign, commercial, industrial 
and financial conditions and prospects. A 
digest is kept of foreign reconstruction 
news. 

Domestic business background—The Di- 
vision has official contact with all war ad- 
ministration boards, bureaus, and investi- 
gation commissions, as well as with the 
Federal Departments themselves. Thus 
it has access to a great deal of statistical 


and other unpublished information, ranging 
all the way from domestic price data and 
production estimates, wage data, labor 
supply reports, and the reported results of 
experiments in methods of handling labor 
problems; to notes on foreign production, 
the foreign labor and emigration situation, 
foreign market conditions, and finance. The 
Division has advices as to which industries 
and which sections of our country are pick- 
ing up and making their reconstruction re- 
adjustments the more promisingly. 

Public opinion and general information— 
The Division has its own clipping bureau, 
supplemented by the service of the chief 
commercial clipping bureaus. Thus it is 
enabled to sift practically everything in 
public print that has a bearing upon any 
phase of reconstruction. All this material 
is classified, indexed and made ready for 
reference. From the siftings of its incom- 
ing information the Division issues a daily 
digest of reconstruction news, intended pri- 
marly for the use of the Council and gov- 
ernment bureaus but available also to other 
institutions whose relations to reconstruc- 
tion problems are such as to entitle them to 
the service. 

In thus proposing to extend its services, 
the Council opens to the business public 
probably the largest and most complete 
assembly of up-to-the-minute reconstruc- 
information in existence. The undertaking 
also implies the proffer to industry and com- 
merce of the services of an organization 
that for many months has been establishing 
connections and perfecting facilities for the 
securing of every sort of vital information 
at the earliest possible moment it is avail- 
able. Thru the fact that the Council of 
National Defense itself consists of six sec- 
retaries of administrative departments of 
the Government, and by virtue of the fur- 
ther fact that for more than two years the 
Council has been engaged in the closest 
co-operation with national, state and local 
agencies of private as well as public bodies, 
the Reconstruction Research Division has 
been from its inception possessed of invalu- 
able contracts in all directions. 
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STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE INTO 
MOTION PICTURES—A SELECTED LIST 


CoMPILED BY ELIZABETH 
New 


York 


This list has been prepared to aid in giv- 
ing the foreigner a panoramic view of 
American life, past and present, so that he 
may be encouraged to leave the slums of 
our cities for the villages and country 
where his chances for making good are so 
much greater. The motion picture seems 
to be one of the most powerful means of 
approach and if the libraries are able to 
supply the stories from which the films 
are made it will lend zest to the learning of 
English. 

‘The films have been approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures and those starred are on their Better 
Films list. 


*The adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Mark 
Twain. Harper, 1910. Paramount film, 
starring Jack Pickford. 

The name of the film is “Huck and Tom.” 
*Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain. Harper, tgio. 
Paramount film, starring Jack Pickford. 

Stories of boy life in the Mississippi Val- 
ley some seventy years ago. 

*The awakening of Helena Ritchie. Margaret 
Deland. Harper, 1906. Metro film, star- 
ring Ethel Barrymore. 

The awakening of the moral nature of a 
young and beautiful woman thru her love 
for a little boy. 

*The Clarion. Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1914. Equitable film. 

An exposure of the patent medicine busi- 
ness and modern newspaper methods of 
advertising it. 

Emma McChesney & Co. Edna Ferber. 
Stokes, 1915. Metro film, starring Ethel 
Barrymore. 

Eventful experiences 
cheery, resourceful business woman. 
name of the film is “Mrs. McChesney.” 

Fables in slang. George Ade. Duffield, 
1900. Essanay films. 

Amusing pictures of modern American 
life. A series of films under separate titles. 

The gentleman from Indiana. Booth Tark- 
a. Doubleday, Page, 1899. Paramount 

lm 

A young editor’s attempt to purify polit- 
ics in a small town. 

Kennedy Square. Francis Hopkinson Smith. 
Scribner, 1911. Vitagraph film. 

A story of Baltimore in the fifties, with 
its old-time Southern standards of courtesy 
and honor. 


in the life of a 
The 
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Division, 

Public Library. 

*The lion and the mouse. Charles Klein. 
Willingham, 1900. Vitagraph film, starring 
Alice joyce. 

A story 
lite. 

*Littl women. 


of modern American business 

Louise May Alcott. Little, 
Brown. Famous Players-Lasky-Paramount 
hlm, with an all-star cast. 

A story of four girls in their New Eng- 
land home. 

The man without a country. Edward Everett 
Hale. Little, Brown, 1917. Universal 
film. 

A pitiful story of the enforced exile of 
an American naval officer who insulted the 
flag. In the film, Hale’s story acts as an 
incentive to a young American. 

The melting pot. Israel Zangwill. 
lan, 1904. Cort film. 

“Touched with fire of democracy and 
lighted radiantly with the national vision. 

. if is an attempt to humanize the theory 
that America is creating the future race by 
blending all races.”—Survey. 

Pudd’nhead Wilson. Mark Twain. 
1910. Paramount film, 

“A serious delineation of life half a cen- 
tury ago in a little town of Missouri.”— 
Baker. “Guide to the best fiction.” 

Ramona. Helen Hunt Jackson. Little, 
1900. Clune film. 

A story of Indian life on the Pacific coast 
in the days before the American invasion, 
while the waning Spanish and Catholic civ- 
ilizations struggled for existence. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin, 1903. Para- 
mount film, starring Mary Pickford. 

“Delightful story of an original and at- 
tractive girl in a New England village.”— 
“Best Books.” 

*Seventeen. Booth Tarkington. Harper, 1916. 
Paramount film, starring Jack Pickford. 

A laughter-provoking yet notable study 
of the psychology of the boy in his later 
"teens. 

The turmoil. Booth Tarkington. Harper, 
1910. Metro. film, starring Valli-Valli. 

“A novel of unusual interest and vitality, 
picturing the turmoil of a Middle Western 
manufacturing city, with its worship of 
“higness,.” and the corresponding tumult in 
the family of the great business man who 
has made the city. A charming love story.” 
—“Rest Books.” 

The Virginian. Owen Wister. Macmillan, 
1904. Fox film, starring Dustin Farnum. 

A storv of the best type of Western cow- 
hoy, and his love for a little New England 
school teacher. 
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Unusvat conditions prevailing in the li- 
brary world have tended towards a de- 
creased circulation of books and to a cur- 
tailment of some forms of activity. On the 
other hand, however, many new opportun- 
ities have presented themselves, of which 
the library has taken advantage. 

The total circulation of books for home 
use Was 4,954,193, as compared with 5,944.- 
298 for 1917, a decrease of 990,105 for the 
year. This decrease is due to the absence 
on military duty of thousands of men who 
had been book-borrowers, and of more 
thousands of women who had become en- 
gaged in various forms of war service; 
partly to the reduction in the number of 
books allowed to each reader, made neces- 
sary by a smaller staff than usual; but prin- 
cipally to the closing of the library for a 
number of days on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic and of the coal shortage. 
Nevertheless a few branch libraries reported 
that for the number of days on which the 
branch was open the circulation was larger 
than that of last year, and the daily aver- 
age for the whole system on this basis was 
only slightly less than that of 1917. 

The library’s contribution to the winning 
of the war consisted primarily in the dis- 
semination of literature and informatioa 
concerning the conflict itself, as well as 
the distribution of material emphasizing the 
need of self-denial and conservation by 
those at home. Placards, posters, and bul- 
letins issued by the various divisions of the 
Government were displayed and distributed ; 
thrift stamps were placed on sale; and 
booths for the Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
membership drives were placed in the li- 
brary buildings; while the auditoriums at a 
number of branches were turned over to 
Draft and Legal Advisory Boards. 

In the spring campaign of the American 
Library Association 65,000 volumes and 
50,000 magazines were collected in Brook- 
lyn. The fall campaign was not so produc- 
tive in result, only 10,000 books and two 
tons of magazines having been given in 
Brooklyn. Of the $205,000,000 promised in 
subscriptions to the United War Work 
Campaign, Brooklyn contributed $3,000,000. 
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The staff also prepared books for forward- 
ing to the camps and members of the staff 
volunteered to assist in camp work. 

During the past two years, 268 resigna- 
tions took place from a staff of 402; and 
at the end of 1918 there are only 197 
persons on the pay-roll who were in the 
employ of the library on January 1, 1917. 
A large majority of the assistants, who re- 
signed did so to accept positions at higher 
salaries in government service, in banks, 
and in commercial houses. An earnest ef- 
fort was made, without avail, by the trus- 
tees to induce the Board of Estimate to 
appropriate money enough to allow an in- 
crease in salary on account of the high cost 
of living. Instead of an increase the Board 
of Estimate reduced the total appropria- 
tion in salary. The trustees feeling acutely 
the necessity for some increase transferred 
from the Book Account the funds neces- 
sary to provide the regular increase for 
those receiving salaries of less than $2,000 
per year. 

The appropriation from the city for the 
year was $526,504; of which the sum ex- 
pended for salaries was $304,519; that for 
books, periodicals and binding $113,515; for 
supplies $38,041, and for repairs, light, 
power and general plant service $39,612. 

The Catalog Department prepared and 
sent out 94,088 volumes to the various 
branches; 62,019 volumes were discarded 
or lost during the year, a number of dis- 
carded books going to five different insti- 
tutions. The net gain therefore amounts 
to 32,079 volumes. Of the books added 
1007 were in foreign languages. 

During the year 1412 travelling libraries 
were sent out to schools, government de- 
partments, charitable institutions, churches 
and clubs. These totalled 64,112 books which 
had a circulation of 185,978. This shows 
a decrease from the totals of 1917. A de- 
crease is shown also in circulation thru the 
deposit stations, which with a registration 
of 1348 circulated 89,163 volumes. 


“To have just the book one wants when 
one wants it, is and must remain, one of 
the supreme luxuries of a cultivated life.” 
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CoNpDUCTED BY FRANK 


Tue two years that began with the declar- 
ation of war by the United States and 
ended with the Fifth Liberty Loan were 
two years of intensive education of the 
American people in the art of advertising 
in all its phases. 

The hugest volume of advertising of 
every sort and in every medium ever car- 
ried on anywhere was done by the United 
States Government and the various war re- 
lief agencies. Liberty Bonds, War Sav- 
ing Stamps, Food Conservation, the Red 
Cross and the United War Work agencies, 
all were “sold” to the American people 
thru advertising, and chiefly thru news- 
paper advertising. 

The war has ended, but we have learned 
a great deal about advertising that we did 
not know before and much that will be of 
continuing and permanent value in peace 
times. 

First, and most important, more Ameri- 
cans have learned to read advertisements 
than ever before. 

Second, advertisers have discovered that 
people will respond to the right sort of ad- 
vertising even more readily than the adver- 
tising men themselves had believed. 

Third, business men and others who were 
skeptical about the value of advertising— 
for most business men bought advertising 
space because they were talked into it 
rather than from any real belief in its ef- 
ficacy—now understand its importance and 
value in getting results. 

Already the advertising pages of the 
newspapers and magazines show the result 
of this re-education of the whole American 
people in the art of advertising and of re- 
sponding to advertising appeals. I speak 
now exclusively of “display” advertising as 
distinguished from reading-matter public- 
ity. When the Manchester Ship Canal 
finds it useful to take two full pages in 
the New York Times to talk to American 
exporters and manufacturers, it is evidence 
of a rather unusual sort of recognition of 
the responsiveness of our people to such 
appeals. In every line of business, adver- 
tising is taking on a new tone, clearly in- 
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fluenced by the character of the Govern- 
ment’s advertising during the war, while 
some of the methods first extensively used 
by the Government and the Red Cross are 
being now applied commercially and are 
especially adaptable to library purposes. 

The most interesting fact about the Gov- 
ernment’s Liberty Loan advertisements, 
the Food Administration’s announcements 
and the Red Cross display pages is that 
none of this was paid for by the organiza- 
tions themselves. The Government had no 
advertising appropriation, nor had the Red 
Cross. The newspapers, with few excep- 
tions, charged their regular advertising 
rates for all of this business. The money 
was provided by patriotic, public-spirited 
business men who either zave their own 
regular advertising space for the purpose 
or carried the Liberty Loan or Red Cross 
advertisements in a part of the space the 
rest of which was occupied by their own an- 
nouncements. 

The education of business men to give of 
their advertising space for public purposes 
is not the least important resi It of the war 
advertising campaigns. It would take but 
little effort, in any community where the 
public library has established itself in the 
minds of the business men, to turn this 
fact to account and obtain the use of ad- 
vertising space which, if properly utilized, 
would provide continuous publicity for the 
library. 

Precisely this sort of a cooperative ad- 
vertising plan is already in operation in 
several commercial lines. An excellent ex- 
ample, with which newspaper readers 
everywhere are already familiar, is the 
coffee advertising in which local grocers 
carry special publicity matter prepared by 
the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Commit- 
tee in the space which the local man buys 
and pays for. This is not advertising of 
any special brand of coffee, but of coffee 
as a beverage, regardless of its source. Of 
course, the local grocer who pays the news- 
paper to print this general publicity matter 
expects to sell more coffee as a result of it. 
But in the case of the public library, where 
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nobody can possibly make a dollar profit 
by the circulation of all its books, the con- 
nection between the advertiser's business 

and the space he devotes to free publicity 

need not be so obvious, although there are 

certain lines of business that can advantage 

themselves and the library as well. 

A library that is trying to stimulate the 
use of the telephone, either by seekers of 
information or for requests to reserve books 
should have little difficulty arranging with 
the local telephone company to carry a 
couple of lines or more of library adver- 
tising every time it published its own ad- 
vertisement. In the larger cities, especially, 
the “Bell” companies affiliated with the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany are continuous and intelligent adver- 
tisers. Now that it is possible for them 
to obtain the materials and equipment for 
extension of their service, which they could 
not get during the war, they are likely to 
be heavier advertisers than ever before. It 
is to their interest to do anything that will 
legitimately stimulate the use of the tele- 
phone, so their interest and that of the 
library are identical in this respect. 

But every community above the grade 
of country village has public-spirited mer- 
chants who have been educated by the Gov- 
ernment’s war advertising campaigns into 
giving advertising space for public pur- 
poses; it is just as useful to the library to 
have its daily announcements carried by the 
local grocer, haberdasher or dry-goods mer- 
chant as to have its own especial place and 
corner in the newspaper. 

I would be the last to attempt to tell 
any librarian how to run a library, but if I 
were charged with the responsibility for the 
operation and development of any institu- 
tion whose purpose is to serve the whole 
people of a given community without re- 
ward or profit, | would enlist the interest 
and support of every public-spirited citi- 
zen, banker, manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, in that community, and “sell” the 
institution to them, first of all. Then it 
would not be at all difficult to get them to 
help “sell” it to the general public. 

To do this, however, the librarian must 
approach the business men with a plan and 
programme as specific and detailed as that 
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of a Liberty Loan Committee. Nearly 
every human being responds more readily 

to a concrete proposal than to one couched 

in vague generalities. It means work, to 

reduce one’s purposes to concrete state- 

ments on paper, but if intelligently done, 

the work will bring results. 

The programme for such a cooperative 
advertising campaign ought to be based, in 
the first place, on a year’s trial. Say there 
are four business men who advertise ¢very 
day in the year, whose interest can be en- 
listed; then the year’s library advertising 
should be apportioned among the four so 
that each one contributes his quota of 
space on certain days of the week, or every 
day during each fourth week. The prepar- 
ation of the programme involves, first, a 
careful study of the advertisements regu- 
larly carried by the concerns which it is 
proposed to interest; if the librarian, in pre- 
senting the plan, displays an intelligent 
knowledge of the character of the con- 
cern’s business and the number of lines 
or inches of space used regularly or on 
different days of the week, the impression 
made will be favorable at the start. 

The approach should be made with a re- 
quest for a definite amount of space in the 
firm’s advertisements to be given to the 
library; this should be stated in terms of 
inches or agate lines, depending upon which 
system of space measurement obtains in the 
particular community. In the larger cities 
the agate line, one-fourteenth of an inch, 
is the standard of advertising measurement ; 
in many cities with as large as 50,000 
population the system of measurement by 
the inch still prevails. In all cases adver- 
tising space in newspapers is measured as to 
width by the column, the standard column 
being 12% picas, or 2 1/12 inches, tho this 
varies with different newspapers. The 
amount of space asked for should be based 
upon the firm’s average advertising space; 
it would not be unfair to request the use 
of one-quarter of the space used every 
third or fourth day. The intelligent adver- 
tiser will see a distinct advantage to him- 
self if the attention of readers interested 
in library news is attracted to his particular 
display in the newspaper. It would be well 
to arrange to have the library announce- 
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ment carry a line stating on what days 
it appears in the advertisement of the par- 
ticular tradeseman. 

Most important of all, in the effort to 
obtain the cooperation of the advertiser, is 
the presentation at the time of making the 
request, of specimens of the library “copy” 
which it’s proposed to run. Here is where 
the ingenuity of the librarian will be taxed 
most seriously. It must be both concise and 
interesting. It may be general in its 
terms, such as an announcement that one 
may find out all about Bolshevism or Xylo- 
phones by consulting books at the library, 
or it may be specific announcements of new 
books or of particular titles dealing with 
current topics. Here is where the aid of 
an advertising expert, if it can be obtained, 
will be of the greatest service. 

Every community has its own peculiar 
problem, and what will work in one place 
may not work in another. There may be 
no public-spirited business men at all who 
would be willing to cooperate in the altruis- 
tic spirit upon which this plan so far has 
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been based. Very well, find the business 
man whose own business can be promoted 
by getting people to read library books. It 


would be a very unimaginative music 


dealer, for example, who could not be made 
to see that if he helped the library circulate 
books of and about music he could sell more 
pianos, phonographs and sheet music in the 


course of a year. Bankers are not all nar- 
row and tight-fisted; the more their clients 
know of finance, economics and the cur- 
rents of trade and business, the more busi- 
ness there will be for the bank; try the 
banker on the proposition of adding a few 
lines about the books of this sort in the 
library to his regular space. What grocer 
or butcher cannot be convinced that it will 
help his business if more women read 
cookbooks and works on domestic economy 
which they can get from the library? 
Wouldn’t the furniture dealer be advant- 
aged if everyone in his community read the 
House Beautiful and similar periodicals and 
books? I leave the extension of this cata- 
log to the imagination of the reader. 


DOCUMENTS FROM THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Among the interesting relics of the 
Peace Conference which will ultimately go 
to the Army War College, is the propa- 
ganda material with which the American 
Peace Commission has been “smothered” 
during the conference, according to one of 
the staff. 

“Nearly every nation and race,” he says, 
“presenting claims before the Peace Con- 
ference, backed those claims with a mass 
of pamphlet and other literature. The 
Italians, with their Adriatic ambitions, 
were easily the leaders in this sort of ac- 
tivity, but the Jugoslavs, Greeks, Armen- 
ians, Syrians and others also testified their 
belief in the power of advertising. 

“Some of the propaganda is rather naive, 
especially the Turkish, which feels quite 
aggrieved at the Armenians for not mani- 
festing greater attachment to the Turkish 
cause, and argues that this disloyalty dis- 
qualifies them from consideration at the 
hands of the Conference. Then the Poles 
think they have proved their case to Dan- 


zig if they get out a pamphlet in English 
in which this port is regularly called by 
its Polish name *‘Odansk’.” 

Some of the confidential governmental 
publications issued for use at the confer- 
ence will be included. These confidential 
handbooks, prepared to give information on 
nearly all the peints at issue, are invaluable 
summaries of the statistical and _ political 
data involved. 


LEARN HOW TO LEARN—The most valu- 
able knowledge is knowledge that leads to 
all knowledge. You can’t learn everything, 
so be wise and learn how to learn what 
you need to learn. All knowledge is in 
print, or will be tomorrow. To know how 
to find in books and journals just the 
information you need—that is to hold the 
eel of wisdom by the tail. Your Newark 
Library has much that is helpful on the 
are of learning how to learn.—Book-plate 
of the Newark Free Public Library. 
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Tue nuisance of the wrong kind of shelf 
pins may now be abated. The old-fash- 
ioned shelf pin in its many varieties, all of 
which were a nuisance because they had to 
fit holes in wood, and hence were usually 
too loose or too tight, can now be super- 
seded by the threaded shelf pin, which need 
not fit tightly, but is kept by the thread 
from falling out. Owing to war conditions 
probably this pin may not be obtainable 
now. But substitutes are possible as we 
have recently proved by experience. We 
had a large stock of the old kind of shelf 
pins which we_expected to use in some 
new book-cases. As it happened the maker 
of the shelves bored the holes the wrong 
size. We found we could get set-screws, 
which have a head the same size as the 
threaded part, and these have worked ad- 
mirably. Another kind of shelf pin we 
have used with satisfaction for years. This 
is a straight bar which extends thru the 
upright and projects each side, thus hold- 
ing up ends of two shelves. This need 
not fit so tight as to require driving and 
hence is easily shifted when necessary. As 
the most of the shelving in a library is 
spaced uniformly, when the uprights are 
thin enough to admit of holes bored thru 
this is a very satisfactory way to support 
the shelves. Of course, where the holes do 
not go thru the threaded pin will be used, 
and likewise when the contiguous shelves 
are not on the same level, tho even in this 
case the long pin can be pushed so as to 
project on only one side. In all cases there 
should be slots on the under side of the 
shelf to receive the pins. It should be 
remembered that the threaded pin is not 
to be tight enough so that it has to be 
screwed in, as I found it in a recently built 
library building. This is unnecessary, and 
entails waste of time when shelves are 
moved. 

Another feature which has been added 
to shelves by some makers by means of 
a special tool, namely, the slot for receiv- 
ing labels, can be gained more simply. It 
is not necessary to have this slot with un- 
der-cut grooves to hold the labels. A 
simple channel, which need not be very 
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deep will hold labels of ordinary card 
stock provided they are cut the right width. 
They are held very firmly. Hence in mak- 
ing new shelves or putting the channel on 
old shelves any joiner can do this with the 
ordinary “plow.” 

In planning charging desks it is unnec- 
essary to have drawers, cupboards, etc., 
built in, so that changes can not be made 
later. There are so many unit systems of 
such furniture made nowadays that the 
movable units may be placed in the shell 
of a delivery desk. In this way vertical 
files, card index trays, storage drawers, 
etc., can be combined in almost any desired 
combination, meeting present demands, 
with the possibility of change when needed. 

We have found portable book-cases very 
useful. We had some summer branches 
in school rooms, and it occurred to us to 
make use of some old shelves which were 
stored away. We nailed furring strips at 
each corner of the shelves and had as a 
result book-cases seven shelves high, three 
feet wide, light enough for a boy to handle. 
After they came back from the school- 
houses we found them useful in shelving 
our school duplicates during the summer. 
Another use has been to inclose a space in 
a large room. We think that the portability 
of these book-cases is going to help us out 
of many difficulties in the future as new 
problems come up from time to time, and 
that it would pay us even if we had to buy 
all the material to make such cases. 

Wututs K. Stetson. 
Free Public Library, New Haven, Conn. 


“The task of the next decade is to re- 
store, reconstruct, rehabilitate. The li- 
brary work that looms big is to acquire, 
to advertise, and to distribute the litera- 
ture of restoration, reconstruction and re- 
habilitation—literature of the periodical, 
of the pamphlet, of the book. Every li- 
brarian must be a student of the problem, 
must understand its magnitude and its va- 
ried phases, and must be everlastingly upon . 
the alert. To acquire, to arrange, to list, 
to exhibit and to circulate every printed 
page upon this is no small undertaking.” 
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These pictures have been selected for 
listing by The National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures: 


After His Own Heart, 5 reels, Mert. 
Hale Hamilton. 
Picturization of the popular novel by Ben Ames 
Williams, telling of the adventures of a young mil- 
lionaire who loses his fortune and regains it by the 


Star— 


use of his wits 
Best Man, The, 5 reels. Star—J. Warren 

Kerrigan. 

A mystery story favored with romance from the 
novel by Grace Lutz 
Better ’Ole, The, 5 reels, World. Star— 

Charles Rock. 

Lieut. Bairnsfather’s play of three modern mus- 
keteers in the trenches makes a noteworthy screen 
comedy. 

Bishop’s Emeralds, The, 6 reels, Pathe. Star 

—Virginia Pearson. 

An English melodrama taken from the novel of 
that name by Houghton Townley 
Boomerang, 7 reels, Pioneer. Star—Henry 

Walthall. 

Picturization of the novel by William Hamilton 
Osborne dealing with labor difficulties in a food 
trust. 


Blind Man’s Eyes, 5 reels, Metro. Star— 
Bert Lytell. 

Film version of the popular novel by William 
McHarg and Edwin Balmer, dealing with the possi- 
bilities of false evidence 
Boots, 5 reels, Famous Players-Lasky: Para- 

mount. Star—Dorothy Gish. 

Adapted from the story by Martha Pittman, which 
revolves about a London board house slavey anid 
a group of spies. 

Brand, The, 7 reels, Goodwyn. 
sell Simpson and Key Laurell. 
An _ Alaskan pioneer romance from the novel by 

Rex Beach. 

Cambric Mask, The, Vitagraph, 5 reels. Star 
—Alice Joyce. 


Stars—Rus- 


Robert W. Chambers’ novel of the same name 
makes an interesting screen romance. 
Children of Banishment, 5 reels, Select. 
Star—Mitchel Lewis. 
Picturization of Francis W. Sullivan's novel of 


the woods 
Come Out of the Kitchen, 5 reels, Famous 

Players-Lasky :Paramount. Star—Marguer- 

ite Clark. 

A domestic drama founded on the novel by Alice 
Duer Miller, which was produced on the stage by 
Henry Miller having been adapted from the novel 
by Augustus E. homas 
Crimson Gardenia, The, 6 reels, Goldwyn. 

Star—Owen Moore. 

Rex Beach's melodramatic 
screen. 

Diane of the Green Van, 5 reels, Exhibitors’ 

Mutual. Star—Alma Rubens. 


An heiress, tired of the artificialities of life, goes 


novel adapted to the 


off into the country in a gypsy van. From the story 
by Leona Dalrumple which won the $10,000 prize 
False Evidence, 5 reels, Metro. Star—Viola 
Dana. 
A Scotch romance with many exciting incidents 
founded on the book “‘Madelon” by Mary Wilkins 
Freeman. 


RECENT MOTION PICTURES BASED ON STANDARD OR CURRENT BOOKS 


Gentleman of Quality, A, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 
Star—Earle Williams. 


A romance of India society based on the novel 
by Frederick Van Rensselaer Day 
Girl From the Maresh Croft, The, 7 reels, 
Swedish Biograph. 
Motion picture adaption of the popular novel 


by Selma Lagerlof. 
House Divided, A, Film Clearing House, 6 
reels. Stars—Herbert Rawlinson and Sylvia 


Breamer. 

An elaborated picture version of Ruth Holt Bou 
cicault’s novel “The Substance of His I use.” 
Josselyn’s Wife, 5 reels, Exhibitors’ Mutual: 

Barriscale. Star—Bessie Barriscale. 

Founded on the novel by Kathleen Norris, one 
of her most successful books, a society problem 
drama 


Little Orphant Annie, 6 reels, Pioneer Selig. 
James Whitcomb Riley's poem makes a beautiful 

screen story 

Long Lane’s Turning, 6 reels, 
Mutual. Star—Henry Walthall. 


Melodrama founded on Hallie Ermini« 


Exhibitors- 


Rives’ novel 


Love Call, The, 5 reels, Mutual :National. 

Star—Billie Rhodes. 

A clever and pathetic tale of a lonely little 
Western girl who starts out to “get” some “edu- 
cation” but finds the process too long and follows 
the call of her heart.Adapted from the book by 
Marjorie Benton Cooke. 


Man and His Money, A, § reels, Goldwyn. 

Star—Tom Moore. 

Adapted from the popular novel by 
Isham, published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Mary Regan, 6 reels, First National. 

Anita Stewart. 

An underworld detective 
by LeRoy Scott 
Miss Dulcie From Dixie, 5 

Star—Gladys Leslie. 

An attractive Southern 
book by Lulah Ragsdale. 
Red Lantern, The, 7 reels, 

Nazimova. 


Frederic S 
Star— 
melodrama from the book 
reels, Vitagraph. 


founded on the 


Metro. 


romance 


Star— 


A Chinese tragedy during the time of the Boxer 
uprising when an oriental Joan of Are attempts to 
save her people. Founded on the novel by Edith 
Wherry 


Romance of the Air, A, 6 reels, Independent 
Sales. Stars--Edith Day, Bert Hall. 
War Drama based on the book “En Tl'air’ by 
Lieut. Bert Hall 
Suspense, 6 reels, Independent sales. 
Mollie King. 
Motion picture adaptation of the novel hy 
Ostrander. 
Unknown Quantity, The, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 
Star Corinne Griffith. 


Another O. Henry Bohemian 


the screen 

Unpardonable Sin, The, 9 reels, Star— 
Blanch Sweet. Harry Garson, producer. 
Dramatic presentation of the atrocities 

vomen in Belgium during hte German occupation, 


Star— 


Isabel 


romance adapted to 


toward 


and the effect on the lives of the mother and 
daughter, victims of the Hun 
Vicky Van, Famous Players-Lasky :Para- 
mount. Star—Ethel Clayton. 
Adapted from the story by Carolyn Wells 


Wishing Ring Man, The, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 
Star—Bessie Love. 
A society romance founded on the story by Mar- 
garet Widdemer 
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MORE BOOKS FOR THE MEN OVERSEAS 


To meet the last call of the A. L. A. for 
a further two million books before July rst 
for the men overseas, local book-drives have 
been going on all over the country and 
some hundreds of thousands of volumes 
have already been collected. Up to the 
present, statistics are not to hand to show 
the extent of this last effort, but if 
New York’s last drive is in any way typi- 
cal the results must be indeed gratifying. 

This drive under the direction of Mr. 
John Foster Carr, like that which last 
year started this particular form of ap- 
peal in New York was staged on the 
steps of the New York Public Library. 


R-R-R-Rummage! 


And, by the way, this drive closes the ser- 
ies, for both the Board of Trustees of the 
Library and the City Government are 
agreed that there shall be permission 
granted for no more. 

“During the course of the year,” says 
Mr. Carr, “I have found that a great change 
had become necessary in method. In the 
picture that the Liprary JourNAL used of 
our work a year ago, there is plentiful evi- 
dence of the ease with which a large crowd 
could then be drawn. My talks at that 
time were never longer than three minutes. 
This year, crowds could not be gathered 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


to listen two minutes, so that my appeal 
was reduced to the elements of modern 
advertising—the continual repetition of 
slogans, varying them so that the passing 
crowds would never, if I could avoid it. 
hear the same thing twice. But even in 
this way it was quite remarkable how we 
secured just the type of book that was 
wanted, just as effectively as last year. And 
the proof of this lies in the different needs 
of the two years. This year it was all 
for light fiction, good stirring novels of ad- 
venture, mystery stories, and for a guess, I 
should say that fully fifty per cent of the 
books received were of this sort.” 


Working the Busses 


“Working the busses as Mr. Carr does 
it,” says the New York Evening Post, 
“makes visiting committees, four-minute 
men, street collections and stage women’s 
war reliefs look like 30 cents. This is the 
way he does it and the properties nceessary 
are one megaphone and a traffic jam to 
get six or eight buses in line in front of 
the tower of books. 

“*R-r-r-rummage,’ says Mr. Carr into 
the megaphone. ‘R-r-r-rummage! R-rum- 
mage among your books! You on that bus 
there—we're not asking you for money— 
we ask for books. What can you spare? 
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Will you r-rummage among your books to- 
night and bring us one to-morrow? Bring 
us a book or the gr-eatest tower in the world 
—of books. Bring us a book of adventure— 
bring us a book of the stirring West—bring 
us the kind of book you liked to read when 
you were a boy. R-rummage—r-r-rum- 
mage—only r-r-rummage—give us the best 
you've got. The best is none too good—only 
rummage. You on that bus—will you rum- 
mage? Will you? Ah—one, thank you! 
Where’s two? Thank you! Now three. 
A good new magazine will do for that man 
in the hospital. Will you, won't you? 
He’s pining for his wife—or his sweetheart 
maybe, or his mother. Won't you r-r-rum- 
mage for him? Ah, you will—that’s three. 
Thank you! Within the bus—have you 
a brick in this tower of honor? Four— 
thank you. Where's five? Somebody with 
a detective story. Five—thank you! Help 
the boys to forget their pain! Six—thank 
you! Seven—thank you! Good book sure 
cure for army blues. Where's eight? Ten’s 
the record. Thank you, that’s nine—give 
me ten before you go—where’s ten—you’re 
moving—come ten—be the banner bus-— 


” 


“AND THE NEXT MORNING THEY TURN UP... 
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Ah-h, ten, | thank you! R-r 
K-r-r-rummage! R-r-r-runr 


won't you? 
r-rummage ! 
mage among your books! 

“And few busses escape. 

“And the next morning they turn up with 
those tales of adventure, of mystery, of 
solace.” 

“For our appeal this year,” says Mr. 
Carr, “has been made in the first place for 
the needs of the hospitals; and for that the 
chief slogan was ‘A good book is a sure 
cure for the Army Blues.’ I gave this 
whenever I saw a group of soldiers passing. 
It almost never failed to raise a smile, and 
a nod, and I would then ask—the question 
called public attention to the fact—‘Is that 
true?’ Whereupon the soldiers would never 
fail to nod again, and give some evidence, 
often enthusiastic, that it was true.” 

About 200,000 volumes went to the build- 
ing up of this “pyramid of honor,” and 
no sooner was it completed than Mr. Carr 
began a similar drive in front of the Bor- 
ough Hall, Brooklyn, which, as we go to 
press, is still in progress. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES CONTINUE THE W ORK 
OF CAMP AND HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


THE camp and hospital libraries and the 
transport library service have given to 
many men their first working knowledge 
of books. During their months of ser- 
vice, military and naval experts who needed 
up-to-date technical information for im- 
mediate application in their work, foreign- 
ers learning English, men from as many 
kinds of work as are represented in any 
large city, eager to keep up with the newest 
wrinkles in their own trades and profes- 
sions, others who had never used books be- 
fore, but in leisure hours in camp or con- 
valescence found that their practical ex- 
perience could well be supplemented by 
study—all used “A. L. A.” books and will 
continue to need them when they are dis- 
charged. 

The public libraries are carrying on. 
Even the most progressive libraries that 
for years have been alert to keep in touch 
with the needs of workers are finding that 
through Library War Service they have 
gained a new clientéle. 
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Several librarians are sending personal 
letters enclosing copies of vocational book 
lists to each returned soldier and sailor 
in the city, the mailing lists being obtained 
from local Red Cross Headquarters. 

Copies of “The Back Home” number of 
the Syracuse Libraries Bulletin were placed 
in the hands of factory managers and others 
in about a dozen local manufacturing 
plants with a request to get these copies 
into the hands of men who have returned 
from the service. 

An increasing uSe is being made of bill- 
boards by libraries. On the library grounds 
in Des Moines, located but a block from 
the Interurban station, through which all 
soldiers discharged from Camp Dodge must 
pass, is a huge sign which reads: PREPARE 
NOW FOR THE JOB YOU WANT. YOUR PUBLIC 
LIBRARY WILL LEND YOU BOOKS ON ANY SUB- 
JECT FREE. COME IN AND LOOK ‘EM OVER! 

The twenty-four vocational bookmarks, 
in the public library edition, have been sup- 
plied free to all public libraries in the 
United States and are being used by some 


“THE GREATEST TOWER IN THE WORLD—OF ROOKS” 


librarians as check-lists to round-out the 
library’s collection of technical books, 
others are distributing them at the local 
office of the U. S. Employment Service and 
in large factories. 

One library commission writes: “A set 
of the book lists was sent to each library 
some time ago from this office. We shall 
do everything possible to advocate the use 
of these lists and several of the titles will 
be discussed at our library institutes to be 
held next month.” 

Another reports: 

“We are writing to librarians that if they 
find any returned soldier wishing a book 
that they can not supply. to put him at 
once into correspondence with the Library 
commission, which will make a special ef- 
fort to supply his needs.” 

A large banner hung across the principal 
street in a southern industrial city reads, 
“Back to the job. What job? Books on 
all jobs at the public library. Use them.” 

Special placards have been printed and 
posted by a number of libraries. In one 
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city cards were hung in all street cars 
asking the question, “Are you prepared for 
the job you want?” and referring to “Books 
on any subject free for your use at the pub- 
lic library.” 

The camp library poster, “Back to the 
job,” has been adapted for use by several 
public libraries. 

Slides used in camp libraries have been 
adapted for public library use, also. 

Parades, banquets, meetings, and other 
welcoming demonstrations given for return- 
ing heroes suggest many possibilities for 
advertising library facilities. Billboards, 
posters, cards of welcome to the library, 
mention in addresses of welcome of oppor- 


The frontispiece, representing the Staff 
of the New York Public Library, is in- 
tended as the first of a series of portrait 
groups representing, from time to time, the 
personnel of the great libraries and of the 
leading library schools which we are sure 
will interest the readers of the Lrprary 
JournaL. As the photograph was taken 
under difficult conditions within the New 
York Public Library, where flashwork is 
prohibited, the illustration does scant jus- 
tice to its subjects, and we present it with 
this apology on their behalf. 

Front Row: Dr. Richard Gottheil, Ori- 
ental division, R. D.*; Miss Annie C. 
Tompkins, Current Periodicals, R. D.; Ed- 
mund L. Pearson, Editor of Publications: 
Wilberforce Eames, Bibliographer, R. D.; 
Charles F. McCombs, in charge of Main 
Reading Room, R. D.; H. M. Lydenberg, 
Chief Reference Librarian; E. H. Ander- 
son, Director; Franklin F. Hopper, chief 
of Circulation Department; Miss Rose G. 
Murray, supervisor of Binding, C. D.; Miss 
Lucille Goldthwaite, Library for the Blind, 
C. D.; Miss Alice Bunting, Interbranch Loan 
Office; Miss Lenore Power, Central Chil- 
dren’s Room. 

Second Row: John Archer, Printing of- 
fice and Bindery; John H. Fedeler, building 


os . refers to reference department. 


R.D 
C. D. refers to circulation department. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE—EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AND DIVISION CHIEFS OF THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


tunities in the library, have been used in 
several places, and are worth consideration 
in each librarian’s plans. 

Some libraries are placing copies of 
“Your job back home” in large barber 
shops, smoke shops, employment agencies, 
street-car waiting rooms, post-office and 
branches, railroad stations; also in hotels. 
Red Cross offices, War Camp Community 
clubs, Y. M. C. A., K. of C. and Chamber 
of Commerce reading-rooms, trade union 
halls, fraternal and other club rooms. 
Many libraries are using the four-leaf 
folders listing books mentioned in “Your 
Job Back Home,” in connection with the 
hook. 


superintendent; Miss Florence Overton, Su- 
pervisor of Branches, C. D.; I Ferris Lock- 
wood, Bursar; Axel Moth, Cataloging di- 
vision, R. D.; William B. Gamble, Tech- 
nology division, R. D.; K. D. Metcalf, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant, R. D.; Robert W. Hen- 
derson, in charge of Stacks, R. D.; Dr. 
Frank Weitenkampf, Art and Prints divis- 
ions, R. D.; Miss Annie Carroll Moore, 
Work with Children, C. D.; Dr. Charlese C. 
Williamson, Economics division, R. D.;: 
Victor Palsits, American History and Man- 
uscripts divisions, R. D. 

Third Row: Dr. Henryk Arctowski, 
Science division, R. D.; C. H. A. Bjerre- 
gaard, Readers’ division, R. D.; A. S. Frei- 
dus, Jewish division, R. D.; H. J. Grum- 
pelt, Accountatt, C. D.; Miss Isabella M. 
Cooper, Librarian, Central Circulation; W. 
B. A. Taylor, Accessions divisions, R. D.; 
Frank A. Waite, Information division, R. 
D.; Miss Mary Frank, Extension division, 
C. D.; Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, Music division, 
R. D.; Robert R. Finster, Clerk of the 
Board and Secretary to the Director; 
Henry C. Strippel, Genealogy division, R. 
D.; Abram Yarmolinsky, Slavonic division, 
R. D. 

“Employ your time improving yourself 
by other men’s documents; so shall you 
come easily by what other men have lab- 
ored hard for.”—Socrates. 
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INFORMATION, LocaL 

A “Club Directory” kept at the Newark 
Free Public Library, is described by C. V. D. 
in the April number of The Library and the 
Museum Therein. This helps to supplement 
the City Directory and the clippings file on 
local questions. One hundred and seventy- 
five clubs—social, athletic, civic improvement, 
political associations, charitable organizations 
—are filed alphabetically by the name of the 
club; the address is given if there are club 
rooms, and the names of officers with resi- 
dence if there is no club address. 

In connection with the club directory is 
also kept a list of halls and auditoriums with 
their seating capacity and local lecturers with 
subjects on which they are prepared to speak. 

A filing cabinet for “What Newarkers Are 
Writing About” is also in readiness, and in 
the same issue of The Library an appeal is 
made by L. C. to Newarkers who write, to 
help the library to make a full list of local 
authors and their thoughts, conceits, fancies 
or views. 

ART WORK IN SMALL LIBRARIES 

Art work that can be done in small libraries. 
Mary Powell. Public Libraries, June, 1919. 
Pp. 192-104. 

The art books in a small library should be 
of a general nature and so readable that 
everyone may share in the knowledge and 
discussion of art matters. Some useful titles 
are: “Pictorial composition and the critical 
judgment of pictures,” by Henry R. Poore, 
which teaches us to see not only out-of-door 
color and form but the picture interpretation 
of it as well; “Art education,” by Henry Tur- 
ner Bailey, which altho written primarily for 
school use, covers problems of all average 
households; Charles H. Claffin’s “Story of 
Dutch painting” and “Story of Spanish paint- 
ing,” “American masters of painting,” and 
others, especially his “Guide to pictures for 
beginners” and “How to study pictures.” A 
good working knowledge of art history may be 
obtained from  Reinach’s well-illustrated 
“Apollo”; and “The enjoyment of architec- 
ture” by T. F. Hamlin helps to develop an 
inquisitive attitude of mind toward archi- 
tectural design and construction. Books on 
American museums are Helen Henderson's 
“Art treasures of Washington” and “The 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts.” “The 
art of the Metropolitan Museum,” by David 
Preyer, “The Boston museum of art” by Julia 
DeWolf Addison and “What pictures to see 
in America” by L. M. Bryant. 


LIBRARY WORK 


News of Development in Library Activity 


Of the art periodicals, The Amerwan Maga- 
zine of Art, and The International Studio are 
the most stimulating to art interest, and the 
Keramic Studio has many design motifs that 
may be applied to practical home uses. 

The bulletins of American art museums— 
well illustrated and containing very good arti- 
cles—can be collected at small cost by sub- 
scription, or, by soliciting as a donation, and 
there are niany pamphlets of much artistic 
interest among which are “The art of home 
furnishing and decorating” by Frank Alvah 
Parsons, published by the Linoleum depart- 
ment of the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. “The Venus Pencil in your school” by 
Harry W. Jacobs, Director of art instruction, 
public schools, Buffalo, N. Y., an advertise- 
ment for the American Lead Pencil Co., 220 
Fifth Avve., N. Y., but really a good article on 
the method of pencil drawing; “Tile design” 
by the American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd., 
N. Y.; and The Armour Co. Yearbook, with 
illustrations from chalk drawings by Joseph 
Pennell. 

Besides these, travel books, histories, es- 
says, and fiction, often contain good accounts 
of some artist and his work, descriptions of 
buildings or chapter on various periods of 
art. The magazines, too, are full of articles 
of this nature. These should be noted when- 
ever found. 

Many articles on art may be clipped from 
newspapers and duplicate magazines. These 
should be filed by subject in envelopes, with 
no attempt at cataloging or classification. 

Pictures may be gathered from worn-out 
books, magazine covers, advertisements, book 
jackets, etc. They ought to be filed under 
subject and will be very helpful not only for 
use in the schools, but for giving suggestions 
as to costume, stage setting, etc., for amateur 
theatricals, community festivals, and for pic- 
ture exhibitions. In this connection be it said 
that if the library has a suitable gallery, many 
suitable and attractive displays may be ob- 
tained thru the American Federation of Arts, 
in Washington, D. C. 

It is not so much a collection of hooks that 
is needed as a librarian. The first thing to do 
is to know the life of the town, to find out 
whether there is an art club, and what is 
being done in the schools, whether lectures 
on art are given in the locality and what festi- 
vals or pageants are to take place. A definite 
preparation of material for these will bring 
into existence a good and serviceable, tho not 
necessarily large, art collection in the library. 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Massachusetts 


Springfield. The City Library and the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs organized a most 
successful exhibit of the “Handiwork of the 
Nations,” which was held in the last week of 
April, at the Library. The Library furnished 
room, heat, light, janitor service, and exhibit 
screens. The Federation of Women's Clubs 
secured the work from the foreign women, 
and was responsible for its hanging and for 
duty at the booths. Sixteen nationalities were 
represented, among them China, Russia, Tur- 
key, Syria, Greece, Poland, Bohemia, Italy, 
Sweden, Scotland and Ireland. In addition 
to the display of arts and crafts, programs 
were arranged to illustrate the songs, dances, 
and musical instruments of the various na- 
tions. It is felt that the exhibit was most 
successful along the line of increasing the 
friendly spirit, not only between foreign 
nationalities, but in giving a broader view 
to the native Americans of their neighbors’ 
personality and ability. During the four days 
on which it was held more than five thousand 
people visited the exhibit. 


New York 


Syracuse. The South Side Branch of the 
Public Library was opened towards the end 
of May. A large room for social gatherings 
has been provided and it is intended to use 
the branch as a social center. 


Kentucky 


Louisville. The seventh annual children’s 
story-telling contest for colored children was 
held during the last week of May at the 
Western Colored Branch Library and the Cen- 
tral High School. The money for the con- 
test was donated by the various churches. 
Prizes were given, and the winner's name 
engraved on the Cotter Story-telling Cup. 


Ohio 
Columbus. The Board of Education has 
tentatively approved the establishment of 
branch libraries in twelve high schools and 
intermediate schools. This will require an 
expenditure of about $15,000. 


Indiana 
Columbia City. The Peabody Free Library 
was dedicated on May 30. The library was 
founded as the People’s Free Library, but at 


the dedication of the new $25,000 building, the 
vift of S. J. Peabody, the name was changed 
to the present form. 


Missouri 

Kansas City. The training class of the Kan- 
sas City Public Library completed its eight 
months’ course the middle of June. Owing 
to the influenza epidemic only five of the 
members completed the work: Misses Clifford, 
Kelly, Norton, Wallis, and Winslow, all of 
whom have been appointed to positions in the 
Kansas City Public Library. A. F. P. G. 


Illinois 


Chicago. The cornerstone of the Henry E, 
Legler regional branch of the Chicago Public 
Library was laid on Memorial Day. This is 
the first of five regional branches planned, the 
originator of the plan being the late Henry E. 
Legler who was city librarian from 1909 to 
1917. 

The Legler library building will be 183 feet 
long and 8o feet deep, of two stories. It will 
provide space for 100,c0o0 volumes and storage 
space for as many more. The 100,000 books 
on the shelves will be for patrons of the build- 
ing, the other 100,000 for distribution to the 
smaller centers. 


Minnesota 


In 1900, when the Minnesota Library Com- 
mission began its work, there were 33 public 
libraries established by state law under muni 
cipal control, 8 free association libraries and 
14 subscription libraries. This number has 
now, according to the Biennial Report of the 
Library Commission for 1916-1918, increased 
to 106 libraries under municipal control, 40 
free libraries maintained by associations or 
clubs and 4 subscription libraries, a total of 
150 public libraries. Notwithstanding the 
stress of war times, seven public libraries 
were established during the biennium.  Sta- 
tistics show that library activities have not 
been curtailed but that in many instances ap- 
propriations have been increased and facilities 
for work have been enlarged. 

Carnegie buildings have been opened at 
Browns Valley at a cost of $5500; Dawson, 
(cost $9000), the Lincoln Branch, Duluth, 
(cost $30,000) and the three branches in St. 
Paul, (cost $25,000 each). The erection of 
Carnegie buildings previously provided for at 
South St. Paul ($15,000), and Waseca ($10,- 
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000) has been postponed on account of the 
war. Granite Falls has voted $600 annu 
maintenance for a $6000 Carnegie buildin; 
Lake City has applied for a $10,000 building 
and the council has passed the necessary reso- 
lution for maintenance. The St. Paul Public 
Library and Hill Reference Library building 
was dedicated in September, 1917, and the en- 
larged building at Hibbing costing $130,000 
was dedicated in October, 1917. The Van 
Horn library at Pine Island, completed at a 
cost of about $9000, was opened in January, 
1918, and the library at Buhl, built by the 
city at a cost of about $40,000 was opened 
in June, 1918. 

Of the 106 public libraries, 55 are provided 
with Carnegie buildings, 18 with buildings 
erected by the city or individual gifts, 15 have 
rooms in city buildings and 9 in school build- 
ings. Of the 44 association libraries, the 
Robbinsdale Library Club and Taylors Falls 
Library Associaiton own their own buildings, 
and 15 are provided with rooms in the city 
hall, court house or school building. 

The appropriation for the year 1917-18 was 
$12,000, a decrease of $1500 from that of 
1916-1917. Salaries paid totaled $6633 in 1917- 
18 as compared with $6929 in 1916-17. 

The removal of the Commission office in 
January, 1918, to the New Historical Build- 
ing, from its quarters in the capitol which it 
had entirely outgrown, has made possible more 
efficient service in all branches of the work. 


Iowa 


Davenport. <A collection of 113 rare books 
has been presented to the Public Library by 
Mr. C, A. Ficke, of that city. The collec- 
tion includes a Babylonian clay tablet with 
cuneiform writing, Ancient Egyptian papyri 
found upon mummies, an early manuscript 
illuminated edition of the Koran, four of 
the Buddhist sacred manuscript books and 
a number of hand-illuminated books of the 
middle ages. There are also a number of 
specimens of early printing, with the first 
quaint wood-cuts. A copy of Aesop’s fables 
was printed in London by Robert Barker in 
1580. Fifteen volumes printed by the famous 
Elzevirs and two by Aldus are included and 
there are examples of the work of most of 
the early presses, including the Chinese and 
Japanese. 


California 
Los Angeles. A new “School and Teachers’ ” 


department has been organized in the Public 
Library. 
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Colorado 


Denver. The Public Library received 
from the city an appropriation of $92,000, for 
the year 1918, as compared with $75,000 in 
1917. Expenditure for salaries was $37,008 
($33,418 in 1917), and for books and period- 
icals $21,659 ($17,567 in 1917). Home circu- 
lation was 726,374 volumes, being a decrease 
of 43,477 volumes from that of 1917, this 
being due to the cessation of work during 
the influenza epidemic, for there were 1411 
new borrowers during the year. 


Foreign 
Great Britain 


Forty-six boroughs have already found it 
necessary to get special Parliamentary powers 
to exceed the penny rate for libraries. They 
include practically all the greater towns, among 
them Birmingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Leeds. 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle and Bristol. 


London. During the past few years the 
British Library of Political Science has grown 
at a tremendous rate. At the present time 
its collections, including many special alcoves 
on various subjects, have overflowed to the 
basement and every classroom in the building, 
which is used by the School of Economics 
and Political Science of the University of 
London. All wall space in the entire build- 
ing is being utilized, and a new addition is 
contemplated soon. 

The library of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution, is to have altera- 
tions and new equipment during the summer 
months. In 1916 the Oriental collections of 
University, King’s and other colleges of the 
University of London were consolidated, and 
the School of Oriental Studies formed at the 
London Institute. The London Institute, one 
of the older proprietory libraries, transferred 
its binding to the new school. The books of 
the old Institute are now housed in the gal- 
leries of the Oriental Library, and one room 
is set apart for the few remaining proprietors 
of the original Institute. 


Japan 

Tokio. The Imperial Library of Japan dur- 
ing the year 1918 added 7397 volumes (5577 
in Japanese and Chinese, 1820 in European 
languages), bringing the total number of vol- 
umes up to 320,102. Readers to the number 
of 239,030 used 808,070 volumes, an increase 
of 4703 in the number of readers and go8o in 
that of the volumes consulted. 
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LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual spring meeting of the Twin City 
Library Club was held at the Minnesota His- 
torical Society building, St. Paul, on the eve- 
ning of April 25th, with nearly one hundred 
members present. 

Dr. A. E. Jenks, head of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology of the University 
of Minnesota and director of Americanization 
training, gave an interesting address on the 
subject of “Americanization,” showing the 
need of the more thoro Americanizing of our 
immigrants, adults as well as children, and 
the methods to be followed. He also ex 
plained the courses in the training of Amer 
icanization workers given at the University of 
Minnesota. 

After the meeting adjourned, the members 
of the Historical Society staff took the club 
members on a tour of inspection of their beau- 
tiful new building, and ended with refresh- 
ments in the rooms of the Library Commis- 
sion. 

B. Currie, Secretary. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ CONFERENCE OF 
THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


The High School Librarians’ Conference of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club met at Ann 
Arbor Apr. 4, 1919. Fourteen high schools 
were represented. The meeting was called 
to order by the chairman, Miss Ball, of Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Rapids. 

Miss Poray of Northeastern High School, 
Detroit, led a discussion of new books useful 
to high school libraries and gave the libra- 
rians present a most helpful list. 

A most inspiring and helpful address on 
“The Human Side of High School Libra- 
rianship” was given by Dr. Laura Benedict 
of the University of Michigan Library. 

The following resolution proposed by Miss 
Florence Hopkins of Central High School, 
Detroit, was then unanimously adopted by the 
Conference: 

“In view of the rapid growth of the li- 
brary, and its function in modern education, 
the Library Section of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, in session at Ann Arbor, Apr. 
4th, 1919, earnestly requests the consideration, 
on the part of educational directors, of the 
points mentioned below, which have already 
received the sanction of other bodies as indi- 
cated: 

1. National Council of English Teachers: 
Chicago, 1918. 


(a) Good service from libraries 1s imdis- 
pensable to the best educational work. 

(0) The wise direction of a library re- 
quires scholarship, executive ability, tact, and 
other high-grade qualifications, together with 
special training for the effective direction of 
cultural reading, choice of books, and teach- 
ing of reference principles. 

(c) Because much latent power is being 
recognized in the library, and is awaiting de 
velopment, it is believed that so valuable a 
factor in education should be accredited a 
dignity worthy of the requisite qualifications ; 
and that, in schools and educational systems, 
the director of the library should be recognized 
as a department head, who shall be enabled 
to undertake progressive work, be granted 
necessary assistants, and be compensatea in 
status and salary equally with the supervisors 
of other departments. 

2. From the recently adopted requirements 
of the North Central Association of Accred- 
ited Secondary Schools: 

(a) For every one thousand students in 
daily attendance a full-time trained assistant 
librarian is needed. 

(b) In large high schools of 2000 to 3000 
daily attendance, a second assistant should be 
appointed, and a library clerk or page or 
student pages employed. 

(c) A minimum annual appropriation per 
student should be determined for books, pic- 
tures, magazines and newspapers. For books 
alone a minimum of 50c a student is needed. 
Not less than $40 a year is needed in even 
small high schools for magazines. 

(d) A minimum of three recitation periods 
per year should be given in each English 
course to graded instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. 

(e) The salary of a high-school librarian 
should be adequate to obtain a person with 
the qualifications set forth in this report. It 
should not be lower than that of the English 
teacher, but it may be necessary to pay a 
higher salary when there is an over-supply 
of English teachers and an under-supply of 
librarians. 

(f) In high schools having heads of de- 
partments the librarian should be made head 
of the library department with status equal to 
that of heads of other departments.” 

The officers elected for the following year 
are: Chairman, Miss FE. A. King of Jack- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ellen M. Lin- 
ton, Detroit. 

L. AsMAN, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Commencement exercises were held on Fri- 
day, June 13. The address to the graduating 
class was given by Dr. William H. Carpenter, 
provost of Columbia University. Dr. Augus- 
tus S. Downing, Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of Higher and Profesional Education, 
conferred the degree of Master of Library 
Science on Asa Wynkoop, B.L.S., 1911, and 
the degree of Bachelor of Library Science on 
Pearl Hinesley of Louisville, Ky., Lulu Ruth 
Reed of Waco, Tex., Julie Rummelhoff oi 
Christiana, Norway, and Robert E. Stauffer 
of New York City. The same degree, voted 
since the 1918 commencement to Rachel Agnes 
Harris of Manlius, N. Y., and T. C. Tai of 
Peking, China, was confirmed. On the preced- 
ing evening the Junior exercises were held. 
A prominent feature was the planting of the 
class ivy in one of the two pottery window- 
boxes presented to the school by the class; 
and a burlesque, “The program of the week.” 

The summer session opened June 4. The 
enrollment is much smaller than usual. New 
York, Vermont and New Jersey are represent- 
ed on the list. The institute for high school 
librarians will begin July 8 and close July 25 
Mrs. Mary E. S. Root gave a talk on Chil- 
dren’s work to both the regular and summer 
schools, June 6. 

The subjects of the senior seminar reports 
so far completed are as follows: 

John Ansteinsson, Sketch of early Norwe- 
gian library history; Jane L. Burbank, Care 
of a local history collection; Pearl Hinesley, 
The special library as a means of more in- 
tensive library work; Glyde Maynard, Study 
of the Newark Free Public Library; Ruth 
Montgomery, Aids in cataloging foreign docu- 
ments ; Cerene Ohr, Branch libraries: their de- 
velopment and administration; Lulu Ruth 
Reed, Types of selected lists of fiction; Julie 
Rummelhoff, Experiences of an amateur li- 
brary organizer; Robert E. Stauffer, Classifica- 
tion system of the New York Public Library. 

The subjects have been selected by the 
students because of their personal interest in 
them. The reports are in manuscript and not 
available for general use without the consent 
of the writer. A list of the subjects of the 
bibliographies required for graduation will be 
given later. 

Arrangements have been made with the New 
York State College for Teachers by which 
students of the library school who wish to 
enter specialized lines of library work can 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


take courses at the State College in pedagogy, 
chemistry, agriculture or other subjects par- 
ticularly needed in their future work. Such 
arrangements will be subject to the possibility 
of arranging satisfactory individual schedules 
at the two institutions. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Brown, Dorothy, 1918-19, has gone to the Forbes 
Library, Northampton, Mass., for the summer, as 
cataloger. 

Butcner, Elizabeth, 1918-19, was appointed tem- 
pasacy assistant in the New York State Library and 

an her service on June 16th. 

iiss, Mary, 1918-19, will be at the East Orange (N. 
J.) Public Library during the summer months as gen- 
eral assistant. 

Muse, Benonine, 1918-19, has been appointed cata- 
log assistant in the Trenton (N. J.) Public Library, 
for the summer. 

Post, Amy L., Sept.-Dec. 1918, received an ap- 
pointment in the ’ Circulation department at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library and began her duties 


June oth. 

Roirsen, Ellen, 1918-19, goes to the New York 
Public Library as Assistant in the Reference-Catalog 
department, August 1st 

AyLor, Jean K., 1918-19, has been engaged as as- 
sistant in the Reference Départment of Columbia 
University Library for the summer months. 

Cards have been received announcing the marriage 
of the following former students: 

Cowtey, Amy, B. L. S. ’14, to Mr. J. Merritt Rice 
on Monday, June 2d at St. Paul, Minn. 

France, Edna, B. L. S. '17, to Dr. George Leonard 


at Albany, N. Y. 
Orr, Martha, "17-18, to Mr. Eugene Collins Pulliam 
on Tuesday, May 6th, at Franklin, Ind. 


Frank K. Wacter, Vice-Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The school is gradually acquiring a re- 
spectable body of tradition, and to this be- 
longs the annual picnic to Garden City whose 
professional reason for being is the inspection 
of the Country Life Press, as a climax to Mr. 
Stevens’ lectures on printing. Around that 
excellent excuse has gathered a num! 
very delightful side issues—a visit to the lotus 
pond, to the Cathedral (this time a dream of 
mediaevalism with a host of ecclesiastical ban- 
ners adorning the nave), an outdoor luncheon 
with delicious drinks dispensed by the com- 
pany’s representative under a lofty silver 
maple which is almost regarded as the school’s 
own, and a visit to the far-famed gardens. 

The following positions have been taken by 
the class of 1919: 

Beese, Harriet M., becomes children’s librarian of 
the Johnson Library at Hackensack, 


Betts, Gladys J., returns to the public library of 
Portland, Ore. 

Doxser, Roberta M., is to be an assistant oa the 
staff of the Pratt Institute Free Library for the coming 
year. 

Drew, Helen M., goes to the Davenport, Iowa, 
Public Library as head of the circulation department. 

Emmet, Dorothy M., is to be an assistant in the 
children’s room of the Pratt Institute Free Library 
for the coming year. 
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Ew1nc, Constance R., returns to the school depart- 
ment of the public library of Portland, Ore. 

Hosss, Helen C., has renewed her connection with 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Larep, Mrs. and Miss, have accepted appointments 
in the public library at Bridgeport, Conn., the former 
as assistant in the the circulation department and the 
latter as assistant cataloger. 

Peaster, Mildred J., returns as assistant librarian 
to the public library at Franklin, N. H. 

Ropertson, Florence R., will again be connected 
with the public library at Hartford, Conn. 

Sampte, Jean G., has been appointed to the staff 
of the public library at Superior, Wis. 


JoserpHIne ApAMs RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


The school plans to offer in 1919-20 a num- 
ber of open courses, beginning January 5, 
1920, and extending over a period of twelve 
wecks. Details remain to be developed, but 
there will be probably included series of lec- 
tures on Administration, Book-selection, Chil- 
dren’s work and literature, Current history, 
The materials and artistic side of book-mak- 
ing, Reference work, The relations of the li- 
brary and the community, Special libraries, 
School libraries, and Vertical filing. There is 
a possibility also of practical work in the New 
York Public Library and other local libraries, 
arrangement for which will depend upon in- 
dividual needs and the convenience of the li- 
brary concerned, 

The purpose of the open courses is to offer 
trained and experienced library workers an 
opportunity to refresh themselves in some of 
the broader aspects of library service. They 
will be open to persons who have had ade- 
quate library experience, and who come with 
satisfactory recommendations. Those enrolled 
will be privileged to attend any or all open 
courses. No examinations or credentials will 
be given. 

Inasmuch as it is desired to render as broad- 
ly available as possible the local opportunities 
incident to these courses, it is planned to ar- 
range the schedule so that those attending may 
enjoy freedom to visit libraries and to make 
the most of the advantages in the fields of 
art, civics, literature, music, and drama, which 
are afforded by residence in New York City. 
A fee of three dollars per course will be 
charged, payable in advance. Persons inter- 
ested will please address inquiries to the Prin- 
cipal, Library School of the New York Public 
Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The annual commencement took place at 
11 a.m. on Friday, June 6, at the central 
building of the New York Public Library. 
Mr. Hiller C. Wellman, Librarian of the City 
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Library Association, Springfield, Mass., de- 
livered a most helpful address entitled “An 
article of faith.” Mr. Charles H. Russell, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
New York Public Library, presided, and diplo- 
mas were granted to ten students, as fol- 
lows: Bertha Greenebaum, New York City; 
Thomas Ching-Sen Hu, Wuchang, China; 
Mildred Noe Johnson, Franklin Grove, Illi- 
nois; Dorothy Margaret McMillan, Dover, 
New Jersey; Adelene Jessup Pratt, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey; Gertrude Rhodes, Hemp- 
stead, New York; Mabel Floy Snyder, West 
Monterey, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth Thornton 
Turner, Versailles, Kentucky; Earle Francis 
Walbridge, North Sheldon, Vermont; Jessie 
Elizabeth Wing, Troy, New York. 

The students named below received certif- 
icates: Alice Roseline Bemis, Charlemont, 
Massachusetts; Rosalie Alice Brooker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Maude Mara Coffey, New York 
City; Kate Feuille, Ancon, Canal Zone; 
Thomas Ching-Sen Hu, Wuchang, China; 
Delia Bryan Page Johnston, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Josephine Elizabeth Kenney, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts; Elizabeth Johnstone McCloy, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Nelson Wilbor McCombs, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Giorgia Rose Michaelson, New 
Rochelle, New York; Esther Peers, Topeka, 
Kansas; Elsie Rackstraw, Bay City, Michigan; 
Marion Metcalf Root, Oberlin, Ohio; Alfred 


H. P. Sayers, St. Louis, Missouri; Jeannie 
Grierson Thomson, Titusville, Pennsylvania; 
Barcus Tichenor, Indianapolis, Indiana; Char- 
lotte Trolinger, Pulaski, Virginia. 


At the close of the exercises a luncheon 
was given by the members of the regular class 
to the advanced students and faculty. It has 
been customary for the Alumni Association 
to hold its annual meeting at commencement 
time, and this took place on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 5, at La Maisonette, 12 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. C. After a dinner at which the 
members of the faculty were guests, the an- 
nual meeting itself was held. The following 
were elected as officers for the coming year: 
President, Robert W. G. Vail; Vice president, 
Maud I. Stull; Secretary-treasurer, Johanna 
Olschewsky. 


Among the positions accepted by graduating 
students, exclusive of those which have been 
held by advanced students while pursuing 
their school work and in which they are con- 
tinuing, are the following: 


Brooker, Rosalie, Cleveland Public Library. 
Corrry, Maud M., Circulation Department, 
York Public Library. 
Hv, Thomas C. S., 
Wuchang, China 
Kenney, Josephine E., 


New 
Boone University Library, 


Boston Public Library 
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McCioy, Elizabeth, Oberlin College Library. _ 
McMitzan, Dorothy, Morristown (N. J.) Public 


Library. 
Micuagtson, Giorgia, Reviser, Library School of 


the New York Public Library. 

Rackxstraw, Elsie, Federal Reserve Bank Library, 
New York City. 

Root, Marion M., Reference Cataloging Division, 
New York Public Library. 

Trcuenor, Barcus, Catalog Department, Purdue 
University Library. 

Trotincer, Charlotte, Assistant, Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington 

Wateripce, Earle F., Librarian, Harvard Club 
Library, New York City. 


In the fall of 1918 the Registrar introduced 
as a feature of the School office new card 
records by which the distribution of former 
students is indicated, first by geographical 
location and second by type of work, these 
records being revised as changes of position 
are reported. On June 1, 1919, these files 
showed that former students were situated as 
follows: in foreign countries, including those 
engaged in war work, 24; in the United States, 
exclusive of the New York district, 132; in 
the New York district, exclusive of the New 
York Public Library, 89; in the New York 
Public Library, 49; deceased, 4. The analysis 
as to types of work reveals that former stu- 
dents are engaged as follows: in public li- 
braries, 96; in proprietary libraries, 7; in state 
libraries, 2; in college and university libraries, 
It; in normal school libraries, 1; in high 
school libraries, 10; on teaching staffs of li- 
brary schools, 4; in special libraries, 24; in 
commission work, 2; in bibliographical work, 
7; in U. S. war service, 40; in social service, 
8; in filing, 2; in business, 7; in government 
service, 5; as students, 3; withdrawn from li- 
brary work on account of marriage or for 
other reasons, 65; deceased, 4. Neither of 
the above listings includes students who were 
candidates for the certificate in June, 19109. 

Thru the courtesy of Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School and of Mr. Edward G. Stevens, 
its Director, the regular students shared in 
May the pleasure and profit of hearing a series 
of three lectures on the history of libraries 
prepared by Mr. Stevens for the class in his 
own school. 

Miss Mary L. Sutliff, of the faculty, con- 
ducted at Piermont, N. Y., on May 29 one of 
the institutes held under the auspices of the 
New York State Library Association. Miss 
Jackson addressed a similar gathering at Pratt 
Institute Library on May 7. 

Entrance examinations for the convenience 
of applicants who were unable to sit for such 
examinations in June will be held on Friday, 
August 20th. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The College year closed with the Com- 
mencement festivities lasting from Class Day 
on Saturday, June 14, thru Tuesday, June 17, 
when the Seniors had their farewell luncheon. 

Monday, June 16, was Commencement, fol- 
lowed by the Alumnae Luncheon, and in the 
evening the President’s Reception. 

The following students were granted the 
degree of B.S. in Library Science: Marion F. 
Batchelder, Helen M. Burgess, Jeanne Butter- 
worth, Blanche Castleman, Marguerite M. 
Chamberlain, Mary Coburn, Anne M. Davies, 
Isabel L. Dunn, H. Luthera Fisher, Carrie M. 
Jones, Beatrice F. Lane, Elizabeth Leavitt, 
Helen B. Morse, Louise Marion Moshier, 
Lucy B. Proctor, Marguerite Robinson, Kath- 
arine H. Rock, Mary E. Russell, Amy E. 
Schwamb, Marion I. Starbird, Mildred Thomp- 
son, Olive E. Towle, Evelyn M. Wallis, Emma 
M. Williamson. 

Members of the Class of 1919 have received 
the following appointments: 

Burcess, Helen M., Training Class for Children’s 
Librarians, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CASTLEMAN, librarian, Junior High School, 


Rochester, A 

CHAMBERLAIN, Marguerite M., cataloger, Buffalo 

Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dunn, Isabel L., cataloger, New York Public 
N. 


Library, New York, N. Y. : 
Jones, Carrie M., assistant, Minneapolis Public 


Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lane. Beatrice F., assistant, Social Service Li- 


brary, Boston, Mass f 
Leavitt, Elizabeth, cataloger, University of Chi- 


cago, Chicago, III. 
Rosinson, Marguerite, librarian, State Normal and 


Training School, Cortland, N. 
Rock, Katharine H., assistant librarian, Skidmore 
we 


School of Arts, Syracuse, N 
Scnuwams, Amy E., assistant, American Academy 


of Arts and Sciences, Boston, Mass 

Starsirp, Marion I., cataloger and library assist- 
ant, Yale Law Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Wittramson, Emma M., assistant, Utica Public 
Library, Utica, N. Y. 

The Director and Miss Sampson of the Li- 
brary School staff will attend the A. L. A. 
Conference. 

June Ricuarpson Donne ry, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The course in Foreign translations jas 
been given by Mrs. Julia S. Harron, of the 
Cleveland Public Library, concluding with the 
Translations of Ancient Classics. Mrs. Har- 
ron will have charge of the entire Book Se- 
lection course next year. “Public Speaking” 
is one of the brief courses given by Prof. 
H. S. Woodward, of Adelbert College, W. R. 
U., which proves of great practical benefit to 
students each year, with oral presentation of 
some topic of vital concern to libraries. 
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Among the visiting librarians whose lectures 
were received with enthusiasm were Miss 
Anna C. Tyler of the New York Public Li- 
brary, in charge of Story Telling and of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs; Miss Mary E. Hall 
(on the “Modern High School Library”); 
Miss Mary Wood, who told of her work as 
librarian of the Boone University Library, 
Wuchang, China; Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer who 
spoke of his experiences in A. L. A. War 
Service, as Camp Librarian and later as As- 
sistant to the Director in Washington in 
charge of Camp libraries; and Mr. Adam 
Strohm, Librarian of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary who spoke on the task of the library in 
popular education and in developing a prac- 
tical idealism. 

A symposium on special library work 
proved to be a valuable morning’s program; 
Miss Alta Claflin told of her work as libra- 
rian of the Federal Reserve Bank; Miss 
Louise E. Grant spoke of the library work in 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; and 
Mr. Brightman, of the Law School Faculty, 
W. R. U., discussed the special problems of 
the law library. 

A trip to Detroit and Ann Arbor May 8 
and 9 to visit the Detroit Public Library Sys- 
tem and to see the State University Library 
proved resultful to an unusual degree, inas- 
much as both libraries are erecting new li- 
brary buildings with features of special inter- 
est. 

Technical practice assignments for ten days 
completed the practice work of the year as 
required. 

The Commencement Week activities includ- 
ed the Founder’s Day Exercises, June 11, 
with an appreciation by President Thwing of 
William Howard Brett, the late Dean of the 
School, and an address by Johnson Brigham, 
State Librarian of Iowa, on “Impressions and 
Recollections of Lowell”; the Alumni Dinner 
in honor of the Class of 1919; and the regular 
University Commencement Thursday, June 
12th, when 21 Library School students received 
their certificates. Three of the class, Ida W. 
Brigham, Sylvia DeVis and Marion E. Kirk 
received the degree of B.S. from the College 
for Women, W. R. U., in the combined course. 
The class honors were as follows: First 
Honor, Anna N. Walkley; Second Honor, 
Rose L. Vormelker; Third Honor, Beatrice 
Snow. 

The School is to occupy remodeled quarters 
next fall in the Adelbert Road wing of the 
old building which was taken over for the 
S. A. T. C. last fall; the School has been 
temporarily in the Law Building during this 
year. 
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The appointments of the Class otf 1919 are 
as follows: Eunice M. Abell, Assistant, Pub 
lic Library, Lakewood, O.; Ida W. Brigham, 
Reference Assistant, Art Institute Library, 
Chicago; Gertrude E. Clark, Assistant, De- 
troit Public Library; Helen R. Keeler, Li- 
brarian, School libraries, Cleveland Heights; 
Erica Riepe, Children’s Department, New York 
Public Library; Florence I. Scott, Branch As- 
sistant, Public Library, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Beatrice Snow, Assistant Librarian, Public 
Library, Billings, Mont.: Rose L. Vormelker, 
Cataloger, Indiana State University Library ; 
Sabina Waterfield, Assistant, Detroit Public 
Library. Other appointments are pending, 
and the following students return to posi- 
tions in the Cleveland Public Library: Sylvia 
DeVis, Loraine A, Slater, Anna M. Walkley, 
Sophie Weissberg. Three will return to col 
lege next year: Irma H. Molis, Louise S. 
Willis, and Kareen C. Hansen. 

Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


The Commence exercises of the Library 
School, held on Wednesday evening, June 18, 
marked the beginning of the Univer- 
sity Commencement week. They took place 
in the auditorium of the Free Library before 
an audience of several hundred guests. 
The Commencement procession from the Li- 
brary Schooi rooms was led by President 
Birge and Hon. Emil Baensch, the heads of 
the University and of the Library Commis- 
sion. Judge Baensch presided, introducing 
Prof. Percy Holmes Boynton of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who gave his address, “The 
Pilgrim and the Play: a Tercentenary View.” 
The class was presented by Mr. Lester, act- 
ing-director of the School, to President Birge, 
who gave the charge to the class and pre- 
sented the certificates of the School. A re- 
ception in the school rooms followed the 
formal program. 

As a graduation requirement, bibliographies 
on the following subjects have been prepared: 
Historical development of life insurance in 
the United States, Miss Askew; Animal sto- 
ries, Miss Barnes; Adaptation of the co- 
operative movement to war conditions, 1914- 
date, Miss Beale; Contributions of men of 
letters to children’s literature, Miss Beveridge ; 
The work of a criminal laboratory, Miss Cor- 
son; The tercentenary celebration of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, Miss Frost and Miss Sol- 
heim; Adaptations of King Arthur for chil- 
dren, Miss Gross; The industrial development 
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of women, Miss Harrington; Irish dramatists: 
Lady Gregory and Lord Dunsany, Miss John- 
son; The development of the telegraph and 
cable in relation to the transmission of news, 
Miss Kamps: Attitude of the state toward the 
child in America, Miss Kennedy; Literary 
criticism as applied to book reviewing, Miss 
Keyes; The public health nurse, Miss Kling- 
holz; Religious drama, Miss Lewis; Modern 
Canadian poetry, Miss Lowel!; Government 
ownership of railroads, Miss Marshall; Mer- 
chant marine since 1910, Miss O’Connell; The 
adclescent age, Miss Osborn; Captain Mahan, 
Miss Roulston; Essayists of the 20th cen- 
tury: a selected list, Miss Sexton; William 
Dean Howells: realist and romanticist, Miss 
Smith; Moving picture production, 1914-date, 
Miss Wendell; Dramatic criticism, 1915-date, 
Miss Wyman. 

C. W. Smith, assistant librarian of the 
University of Washington, visited the school 
in May and told the class of the “library 
tour” he is making. 

A School dinner took place on Commence- 
ment evening, attended by faculty, students, 
and guests of honor. 

A picnic at Turvillwood was given for the 
faculty and the class on June 7. 

Further appoinments of the class of 1919 
are: 

Barnes Clara M., children’s department, Minne- 
apolis Public Library. 

Beate B. Rosalie, librarian, Two Rivers (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Keyes, Mary, assistant, Racine (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Lowett, Mary Ann, assistant, Detroit Public Li- 
brary 


Marsnait, Jane R. G., reference assistant, Indi- 
ana Public Library Commission, Indianapolis. 


The school announces a special eritrance 
examination during the summer. All inter- 
ested should write to the school at once for 
full particulars. 

Mary Emocene Hazertine, Preceptor. 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

During the school year the class has had 
the privilege of listening to many lectures, in 
addition to the regular schedule, by men and 
women who are experts in their several de- 
partments. Among these were: Hospital li- 
braries, by Miss M. C, Sherrard; Vocational 
education, by several representatives of the 
Junior Employment Service; Rehabilitation of 
the soldier, by Dr. G. C. Robinson of Wash- 
ington University Medical School; Art and 
Archaeology, by Mlle. M. Marfaing of the 
University of Bordeaux, France; Americani- 
zation, by Mr. B. K. Baghdigian, director of 
Americanization for the Woman’s Council of 
St. Louis; Library conditions in Norway, by 
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Arne Arnesen, librarian of the Public Library 
at Christiania, Norway; Social and civic 
agencies of St. Louis, by Mr. L. F. Budenz, 
secretary of the Civic League of St. Louis; 
A. L. A. service for overseas soldiers, by 
Capt. C. B. Joeckel; Publicity, by Miss Lutie 
E. Stearns. 

Eighteen graduates will receive diplomas at 
the Commencement exercises of the School 
on Friday, June 6th. They are: Marie 
Baumgartner, Grace Boyle, Isabel Creagan, 
Clara B. Hill, Dorothy A. Kennedy, Anna 
Kleiber, Marian Mears, Thelma FE. Moore, 
Cecelia Ryan, Eunice Schaus, Madeleine 
Scott, Cornelia Stocker, and Katherine Webb, 
all of St. Louis; Margaret L. Harrison, Over- 
land, Mo.; Marie L. Mysch, Marion, IIL; 
Eugenia L. Marsh, Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Mary E. Isherwood, Ottumwa, Iowa; Marion 
M. Spear, Menominee, Mich. 

Mr. Paul W. Brown, editor of “America at 
work,” gave the address. 

Harriet P. Sawyer, Principal. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
OF ATLANTA 

Mrs. Minnie Leatherman Blanton, Secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion, spoke to the School on May 12 and 13th 
on the Library Commission Work and Travel- 
ing Libraries. 

The closing exercises of the Library School 
were held on May 31st at 10 o'clock in the 
class room. Mr. J. Walter Mason, President 
of the Board of Trustees, presided, and Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns gave the graduation talk on 
The Library and the New Democracy. Certi- 
ficates were given as follows: Evie Alli- 
son, Piedmont, Alabama; Dorothy Dillon, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Harriet Hendrickson, Dem- 
orest, Georgia; Sara Lamar, Monticello, Flor- 
ida; Nell McKinnon, Selma, Alabama; Mary 
Matthews, Atlanta, Georgia; Hazel Philbrick. 
Baldwin, Georgia; Ellen Wolff, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The entrance examination for 1919-1920 was 
held on June 7th, and while the number of 
applicants was not equal to that for pre-war 
vears, the prospects are much better than those 
for a year ago. 

Among the appointments of the class of 


1919 are the following: 

Atttson, Evie, has been elected librarian of the 
Valdosta Carnegie Library. 

Henpricxson, Harriet, has been elected assistant 
in the Carnegie Library at Charlotte, N. C. 

Lamar, Sara, has been made assistant in the 
University of Georgia Library. 

Purtericx, Hazel, has been appointed assistant in 
the University of Georgia Library 

Wotrr, Ellen, has been elected assistant on the 
staff cf the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 

Tommre Dora Barker, Director. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Among the outside lecturers of the last 
few weeks of school, were: Rev. Harvey V. 
Miller, of Sacramento, who spoke on the pos- 
sibilities of library service in the rural com- 
munity; Mrs. Alice G., Whitbeck, librarian of 
the Contra Costa County Free Library, Mar- 
tinez, on the broader activities of the library 
in that community, and Rev. Charles Pease, of 
Sacramento, on the development of music, and 
one on modern drama. The members of the 
class were present at the staff meeting when 
Miss Kate M. Foley, of San Francisco, a 
member of the State Library staff, described 
her experiences as Home Teacher of the 
Blind. 

The sixth class of the State Library School 
completed its year’s work on June 6th, with 
ten graduates. The positions to which they 
have been appointed are as follows: 


Nellie, Selma, will start work July 
Fresno County Free Library, 


CHRISTENSEN, 
Ist aS assistant in the 
Fresno. 

Frink, Ellen, Palo Alto, will start work, July rst 
as assitant in the Kern County Free Library, Bakers- 
field. 

Grsson, Hazel, Santa Monica, will begin work at 
once as assistant in the Reference Department of 
the State Library. 

Heatu, Bessie, Michigan Bar, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the California Department of the State Library. 

Ketiocc Katherine, Salinas, begins works at once as 
assistant in the Monterey County Free Library, Sa- 
linas. 

McCu.ioven, Everett, Berkeley, will begin in July 
as assistant in the Periodicals Department of the 
State Library. 

MITCHELL, 
assistant in the 
Library. 

Ryan, Marguerite, San Jose, has — a posi- 


Vera, Oakland, will begin in July as 
Order Department of the Satte 


tion as teacher-librarian in the San Juan Union 


High School, Fair Oaks 
Seckxer Pearl, Fresno, will begin work in the fall 
as cataloger in the Stanford University Library. 


Wuirte Essie, Broderick, has accepted a position 
in the Sutro Branch of the State Library at San 
Francisco. 

On the evening of May 22nd the members 
of the class entertained members of the Alum- 
ni Association at a “movie” party, and on 
June 4th ithe Alumni Assogation gave a 
luncheon for the class at the Hotel Land. 

The bibliographies of the present class were 
for the most part, along the lines of war 
activities. They are: Reconstruction, Miss 
Christensen; Library buildings, Miss Frink; 
Publishers: English and American, Miss Gib- 
son; Vocational education of the deaf, Miss 
Heath; Generals of the European war, Miss 
Kellogg; Canteens, Miss McCullough; Re- 
habilitation, Miss Mitchell; Wai fiction, M‘ss 
Ryan; Japanese-American relations, Miss 
Secker; Welfare activities of the European 
war, Miss White. 

Mitton J. Fercuson, State Librarian. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


An interesting substitute for the final exam- 
ination in Miss Haines’ course on the history 
of the library movement was the preparation 
and discussion of papers on certain phases of 
library history; Characteristics of the munic- 
ipal, county and university libraries in Cali- 
fornia, vocational variety and specialized op- 
portunities in library work, and how the 
United States government has fostered library 
development. This innovation has been hailed 
by all as profitable as well as pleasure-giving. 


In Miss Britton’s course in library work 
with children the students gave lessons in the 
use of the library as they might be presented 
to children who come to the library with their 
teachers each year from the third grade to 
the eighth. Two general talks on the pleas- 
ures of reading and the value of books were 
given as if to children in the school-room. 


The following subjects have been chosen for 
original bibliographies: Ruth Bishop, Nobel 
prize-winners; Dorothy Brenton, The Czecho- 
Slovaks; Gladys Caldwell, American publish- 
ing firms; Alma Clements, The Japanese in 
America; George Diehl, Americans in the 
making; Ruth Girton, Books of humor; Faith 
Green, Education of disabled soldiers; Leora 
Griffin, Illustrated editions of children’s books ; 
Eleanor Gutzler, War poetry; Marion Louise 
Munro, The Poles in America; Frances Rich- 
ardson, Children’s plays; Margaret Richter, 
Educational tests: languages and English 
eomposition; Margaret Rooney, Contemporary 
Irish poetry; Ruth Staub, The South Seas; 
Jean Stelson, The Mexicans in the United 
States; Margaret Thayer, The teaching of 
English to foreigners; Emily Tyrrell, Civics 
books for new Americans; Lou Ward, Books 
on government of the United States; Marion 
Warren, The Armenians in the United States; 
Katherine Woods, The Syrians in the United 
States. 


Instead of a bibliography Lieurena Green- 
field will present a thesis on The high school 
library and the teaching of poetry. 

The bibliographies on civics, educational 
tests and teaching English to foreigners are 
being made for the department of immigrant 
education in the Los Angeles city schools. 
The lists of books about the different nation- 
alities in America are also for this depart- 
ment, and aim to show the racial backgrounds 
of the different peoples, their history and cus- 
toms, and the foreign books and easy English 
hooks that will appeal to each. 
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The following appointments have been 
made for the Class of 1910: 

Bisnor, Ruth, assistant, Pomona Public Library. 

Catowett, Gladys, assistant, Santa Barbara Pub- 
lic Library. 

Brenton, Dorothy, temporary position, County 
Hospital Branch of the Los Angeles County Library. 

Ciements, Alma, assistant, Long Beach Public 
Library 

THayer, Margaret, attendant, Order Department, 
Los Angeles Public Library. 


Everett R. Perry, Librarian. 
FREE PUBLIC{LIBRARY COMMISSION OF ~~ 
MASSACHUSETTS—INSTITUTE FOR LIBRARIANS 
Thru the courtesy of the Simmons College 
authorities, the Free Public Library Commis- 
sion will hold an informal Library Institute 
in Boston on July 15-17, inclusive, at Simmons 
College. The College extends to the visitors 
the privilege of attending the regular suramer 
school lectures on children’s work. 
The program has been arranged with the 


Anpverson, Grace, Atlanta Library School 
1916, has resigned as children’s librarian of 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta and will be 
married on July 14th to Mr. Alvin Chase. 


‘Arcuer, Frances Randolph, Atlanta Library 
School, 1910, has been elected librarian of th 
State Normal School at Athens, Georgia. 


Bow er, Inez, Simmons 1918, is head of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau, State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Braptey, Florence, Atlanta Library School, 
1906, has resigned as librarian of the Tomp- 
kins Square Branch of the New York Public 
Library to become the Librarian of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing. 


Bucner, Marion C., Atlanta Library School 
1906, has resigned as librarian of Agnes Scott 
College to become Secretary of the Decatur 
Presbyterian ‘Church. 


Brarr, Ruth, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of Legislative Reference Librarian of the 
Georgia State Library. 


Burns, William S., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1801, died at his home, Bath, 
N. Y., on May 2. For several years before 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 
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problems of the small library in view. In ad- 
dition to the lectures, discussions and confer- 
ence, an opportunity will be given to visit 
libraries of Boston and vicinity. All will be 
welcome at the Commission office, Room 517, 
State House, Monday and Friday. 

Library trustees, advisory visitors, libra- 
rians and library assistants will be cordially 
welcomed. 

There will be no charge whatever for at- 
tendance at sessions of the Institute. The 
only expenses will be those incidental to the 
traveling to and from Boston and for board 
and accommodations during the session of the 
school. 

Visiting librarians may make arrangements 
for accommodations by writing direct. Lunch- 
eon will be served at the Refectory of the col- 
lege. 

For further information address Miss E. 
Louise Jones, General Secretary, Free Public 
Library Commission, State House, Boston 


his death, Mr. Burns was not actively connect- 
ed with library work except in so far as his 
relation with the Davenport Library of Bath 
as trustee kept him in touch with the work. 
But his library career covered a period of 
more than fifteen years of service, first as 
librarian of the State Normal School Library 
at Ypsilanti, Mich., then as cataloger at the 
New York State Library, and finally as in- 
dexer and cataloger at the U. S. Public Docu- 
ments Library, Washington, D. C. 


Carnes, Katherine, Atlanta Library School, 
1914, has resigned as assistant in the Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College at Rook Hill, 
South Carolina, to become librarian of Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Georgia. 


Crepiie, Ruth, Atlanta Library School, 
1917, has resigned as librarian of the Carnegie 
Library of Valdosta, Georgia. 


Damey, Carrie, Atlanta Library School, 
1906, has resigned as assistant librarian of 
the Georgia State Library to take up Red 
Cross work. 


Davis, Orlando C., librarian of the Waltham 
(Mass.) Public Library, has returned from 
war duty at the American Embarkation Cen- 
ter at Le Mans, France, and has resumed 
charge of the library. 
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DorraNnce, Frances, chief of the Circula 
tion Department of the Trenton (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Library, has resigned to occupy a similar 
position in Wilkes-Barré, Pa. 


Fisuer, N. Mignon, B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1918, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Willamette Iron and 
Steel Works, Portland, Ore. and will be 
come librarian of one of the branches of the 
Public Library of Portland in September. 


Goss, Agnes, Atlanta Library School, 1910, 
has resigned as librarian of the State Nor- 
mal School at Athens, Georgia, and will be 
married on June 26th to Mr. H. L. Dennard 
Hughes. 


Hawks, Blanche L.. New York State Li 
brarySchool, 1907-08, Librarian Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, la., is the instructor in cataloging 
and classification at the University of Iowa 
Summer Library School. 


Hassier, Harriot E., Pratt 1898, formerly 
supervisor of children’s work in the Queens 
Borough Public Library, is in charge of the 
library at Base Hospital No. 1. 


Hawtey, Edith J. R., Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1913-15, is serving 
as Registrar in the Bureau of Personnel at 
the American Red Cross Headquarters at 
Paris. 


HemMAN, Lura Fellows, Carnegie certifi- 
cate 1912, has resigned from the Public Li- 
brary, Morristown, N. J., to become hospital 
librarian at Cape May, N. J. 


HerpMAN, Margaret M., Illinois 1915, has 
resigned from the office force of the Alien 
Property Custodian, Washington, and has been 
made Employment Secretary for the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A.. New York City. 


Hines_ey, Pearl, New York State Library 
School, B.L.S., 1919, has been appointed head 
cataloger in the library of Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Hussarp, Mary, Illinois 1913, has resigned 
as reference librarian of the Spokane Public 
Library, to become instructor in cataloging at 
the Library School of the New York Public 
Library. Before going to Spokane, Miss Hub- 
bard was instructor in cataloging at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and assistant reference 
librarian in the university library. 
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Horkins, Jessica, Atlanta Library School, 
1905, has resigned as librarian of the Public 
Library in Paducah, Kentucky, to accept a 


position with the New York Public Library. 


Jounsron, Helen L., Drexel 1914, head of 
the catalog department of the Free Public 
Library, East Orange, N. J., was married on 
May 30 to Martin J. Browne, New York 
City. 


Keitocc, Mildred, California State Library 
School 1918, has resigned her position as as- 

stant in the Monterey County Free Library, 
Salinas, and will begin work in the fall as 
librarian in the Salinas Union High School. 


KinG, Louise D. C., Pratt 1916, formerly li- 
hrarian of the Hartford Medical Society Li- 
brary, has accepted a position as assistant in 
the Medical Chirurgical Faculty Library in 
Baltimore. 


KurtH, Edith A., Carnegie diploma 1917, 
has resigned from her position in the Brook- 
lyn Public Library and has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Public Library, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


LeFever, Helena S., Western Reserve 1915, 
has been elected librarian of the Spies Pub- 
lic Library, Menominee, Mich. 


Macarpe.tt, Edith C., Library School of 
the New York Public Library, 1911-13, who 
has until recently been connected with the 
U. S. Airplane Production Board, has accept- 
ed a position as librarian of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York 
City. 


McGovern, Louise, Atlanta Library School, 
19017, has resigned as librarian of the State 
Normal School, Farmville, Virginia. 


McMiiten, James A., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School, 1915, has resigned the 
librarianship of the University of Rochester 
to succeed Mr. W. H. Chenery as librarian 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mariottr, Guido, New York State Library 
School, 1916-17, is engaged in classifying and 
cataloging a collection of Americana at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
a 
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Morris, May, Pratt 1917, who has been 
working in the University of Pennsylvania 
Library, has been reappointed to Bryn Mawr 
College Library, returning there September 
first. 

Mason, Pearl L., Simmons 1917, has been 
appointed librarian, Athol Public Library, 
Athol, Mass. 

NeuMAN, Karen, New York State Library 
School, 1916-17, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of sub-librarian, Kobenhavns Kom- 
munebibliotek, Copenhagen, Denmark, 

Our, Cerene, New York State Library 
School, 1919, has returned to the Indianapolis 
Public Library to become Superintendent of 
Branches. 

Patren, Grace, Simmons 1918, is now head 
librarian, Information Bureau, Division of 
Military Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 

Praister, Cornelia D., Western Reserve 
1913, is acting secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Power, Ralph L., has returned from over- 
seas service to Boston University College of 
Business Administration. 


GENERAL 
Women's Education Association Committee. New 
books recommended for purchase (for small li- 
braries.) Ap. 1919. List No. 39. To be obtained 
from Alice G. Chandler, Lancaster, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN 
See DraMartizep stories, Etc., below. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. Agricultural chem- 
istry, industrial alcohol preservation. 1918. (Price 
list 40, roth ed.) to p. 
AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE 
Hepburn, W. A. Useful lists for checking agri- 
cultural literature; Select list of books on agriculture. 
Special Libraries. April 1919. p. 79-83. 
AGRICULTURE 
Swem, Earl G,, comp. An analysis of Ruffin’s 
Farmer's Register, with bibliography of Edmund 
Ruffin. Bulletin of the Virginia State Library. 
July, Oct., 19:8. p. [45]—144. 
AMERICANIZATION 
Americanization [The Program; What other com- 
munities are doing; Program of work; Methods]. 
Providence: Public Library, Mar. 1919. 4 typew. p. 
AMERICANIZATION—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bibliographies for the Americanization worker. 
School Life. May 1, 1919. p. 9. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 
Magazine articles on Alsace-Lorraine 1917-1910. 
Library Bulletin. March-April 
p. 17-18. 
ARMENIA 
Armenia and the Armenians. A list of refer- 
ones in the New York Public Library. Part IT 
Compiled by Ida A. Pratt, under the di: 
Richard Gottheil. Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library. April 1919. p. 251-277. 
CANALS 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
Sault Ste. Marie a 6 typew. p. 60 ¢. Ob- 
tained only thru the P. A. T. S. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Srone, Charles H., Illinois 1916, has resigned 
from the position of librarian of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, to accept the position 
of librarian of the George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Strupwick, Nan §S., Atlanta Library School, 
1907, has been appointed librarian of Sweet 
Briar College. 

Tuomas, Sarah A., Western Reserve 1910, 
is now assisting in the A, L. A. Dispatch Of- 
fice, Newport News, Va. 

Tuomas, Arthur N., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1912-13, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident near Geneva, N. Y., on June 2. 
In November, 1913, Mr. Thomas became an 
assistant in the Reading Room of the Library 
of Congress and held this position until a 
few months ago when he was appointed Ii 
brarian of the Public Service Library at 
Washington, D. C. 

TuHornTon, Ella May, Library School, Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta 1900, formerly Leg- 
islative Reference Librarian of the Georgia 
State Library, has returned to the iibrary ai- 
ter an absence of several months, and has 
been appointed assistnat State librarian. 


Carnecig ENDOWMENT For INTERNATIONAL Peace 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. [A 
list of Publications in the ... Library] Bulletin of 
the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas, Jan. 1919. 
P. 334-338 

Curcp WELFARE 

Child welfare A _ selected bibliography, compiled 
by Tillie de Bernard. News Notes of California Li- 
.breries. Jan. 1919. p. 24-40. 

Dests, Pusiic 

Library of Congress. List of references on the 
Mexican public debt. 5 typew. p. 25 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A .I. S.) 

EpvUCATION 

Alexander, Carter. School statistics and publicity. 
Boston; Silver, Burdett & Co., 4 p. bibl. D. $1.60. 
(Beverley Educational ser.) 

U. S. Education Bur. List of references on edu- 
cational tests and measurements. Wash.: Gov. 
Prtg. Off., 1919. 18 p. O. (Library Leaflet No. 2). 

VALUE 

U. S. Education Bur. Library list of references 
on the economic value of education. Washington: 
Gov. Prtg. Off. 1919. 7 p. (Library Leaflet 
no. 4.) 

EDUCATION—SURVEY REPORTS 

Recent educational survey reports. 1916-1919. 

School Life. May 1, 1919 p. 9-10. 
Epvucation, Jewisn 

Dushkin, M. Jewish education in New 
York City. N . Y.: Bureau of Jewish Education. 
13 p. bib $3 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment: A list of books in the St. Paul 
Public Library. St. Paul, Minn.: The Library. 7 
(folder.) 


ENGINEERING 


Articles of engineerin and military interest. 
Library News [of the Engineer School Library, 
Washington Barracks, Washington, D. C.] 
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European Wak 

White, Martha E. D. Literature of the Great 
War. [A program outline, and list of books.) 
Boston: General Federation of Women’s Clubs (120 
Boylston St.) 4p. O. § ¢. 

The war and after. Recent accessions. Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library. April tg19. p. 
278-284. 

See aiso Souniers ano Sarrors 

RECONSTRUCTION 

European War AND THE NEGRO 

Library of Congress. List of references on the 

negro and the European , 3 typew. p. 15 ¢. 
Ss 


(Obtained only thru P. A. ») 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
U. S. Sup’t. of Documents, Farm management, 


farm accounts, credits, marketing, homes and _ sta- 
tistics. Price list 68, 3d ed. 17 p. 1918 
France—History 
Martin, Berthe, France and democracy: an out- 
line in history {with bibliography }. Boston: Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs (120 Boylston 
St.) 29 p. O. t0c 
GARTER-SNAKES 
Van Denburgh, John, and J. R. Slevin. The gar- 
ter-snakes of Western North America. San Fran- 
cisco, 1918. 3 p. bibl. (Cahfornia Academy of 
Sciences. 4th ser. v. 8 no. 6.) 
Haliday, Sara L., comp. Guide posts on_ the 
road to health. A list of books. Municipal Ref. Li 
brary, New York. Special Report, no. 3. 
HeatinG STATIONS, CENTRAL 
Library of Congress. List of references on cen- 
tral station heating. 7 typew. p. 35 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 
HosPITaL SOCIAL SERVICE 
Ransom, J. E., comp. Current literature. //os 
pital Social Service Quarterly. Feb. tgtg. p. 51 
Bibliography appears in each issue 


INDUSTRY 

Current industrial literature. Jndustry. April 
Ts. p. 16 
Japan 


U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bur. 
Far Eastern Div Resding references on Japan. 2 
min p. (File 9632.) 

Jews. See Evvcation, Jewrsu 
LABOR 
S. Labor Dept. Publications. Washington: 
Gov't Prtg. Off. May i919. 2 ‘ 

U. S. Labor Department. a Labor and 
industry: list of periodicals and newspapres in the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor Library (Arranged by coun 

try) 23 typew. p. 


THE OPEN 
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ROUND TABLE 


PLaycrounps. See Recreation 
Poetry. See SUPERNATURAL IN 


PRICES 
Library of Congress. List of references in Gov- 
ernment regulation of prices 7 min, p 
Supplementary to the lists of July 1917 and July 
1918. 


Available on request to the Division of Biblio- 
graphy, Library of Congress. 
I'sYCHOLOGY 
Spiliman, Harry C., Personality; studies in_ per- 
sonal development New York: Gregg Pub. bibls 
$1 


istic Heattu 
Ohio. Public Health Dept. Publications . . . 
available for distribution, March 1, 1919. 6 p 
RECREATION 
U. S. Education Bur. List of references on play 
ind play-grounds (Library Leaflet, no. 3, April 
i919.) 
RECONSTRUCTION 
Library of Congress. Select list of references 
on economic reconstruction, including reports o 
the British Ministry of Reconstruction. Washing- 
ton: Gov. Prtg Off i910 47 p. 
See also axp Satrors 
Evropean War 
REHABILITATION 
Rehabilitation— mental, physical, vocational——of 
crippled soldiers. Select list of references of 
books in the . library Chicago Public Library. 
zo p. O. 
REHABILITATION See also SOLDIERS AND SATLORS 
REHABILITATION 
ROUSSEAL 
Babbitt, Irving Rousseau and romanticism 
Houghton. 21 p. bibl. O $3.50 n. 
Rurrin, 
Swem, Earl G., coms An analysis of Ruffin’s 
Farmer's Register with a bibliography of Edmund 
Ruffin. (Bulletin of the Virginia State Library. 
July, Oct., 1918. p. Las 144.) 
SociaL Service. See Hospital social SERVICE 
SOLDIERS AND SalLors—REHABILITATION 
Chicago Public Library. Kehabilitation . . . Select 
list of references to books and periodicals in the 
Chicago Public Library. Chicago: The Library. 
19 Pp. 
SUPERNATURAL IN Poetry 
Walbridge, Earle F., comp.,. Poetry of the super- 
natural. Branch News of the New York Publix 
Library, May, 1919. p. 20-35 t. The older poets. 
2. The younger poets. 3. The old ballads. 
Wutrman, Watt 
Walt Whitman: a bibliographical study. BAuille- 
tin of the Brooklyn Public Library. June 1919. p 
153-166. 


Editor, Library Journal 


Mr. Lee, in his “Library Phalanx” article 
in the Lrprary JourNAL for May, uses a 
phrase to the effect that I, with “a coterie of 
insurgents,” founded, at Bretton Woods con- 
ference, a Special Libraries Association, and 
his accompanying remarks would indicate that 
some think that the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation was founded, in some degree, as a 
protest against the policies and methods of 
the American Library Association. 

As a matter of fact, I was at special pains, 
at the time of the organization of the Special 
Libraries Association, and during the year 
that followed, to try to induce the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association to 


interest itself in the growth of special libra- 
ries, and to take over, as a part of the A.L. A 
the new movement and the Special Libraries 
group. My suggestions to the Executive 
Board in this line were as definitely ignored 
by the Board as have been many other sug- 
gestions from me. That there is a very active 
library organization, affiliated with but not a 
definite part of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is a fact which is not due to me; but 
to shortcomings elsewhere, shortcomings 
which are, in turn, undoubtedly due to the 
very clumsy form of the A, L, A. organiza- 
tion, 

J. C. Dawa. 


Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J 
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THE PROPOSED CENTRAL PURCHASING 
AGENCY 
Editor, Library Journal 

| have read with great interest the pro- 
posal for a Central Purchasing Headquarters 
for libraries as printed in the June Liprary 
JournaL and tho it may seem uncalled for 
to discuss this before it has had its presenta- 
tion to the Convention, I should like to ex- 
press a possible doubt with regard to some 
of the changes that this will bring about 
among us librarians. 

Did you ever notice that however econom- 
ical is the theory of the chain store, with 
its centralization of what they call overhead 
expense, there seems to be much less human 
satisfaction in doing business with these stores 
than with individual establishments. The peo- 
ple with whdm you do business seem of 
smaller mental stature. Perhaps it is because 
they have less responsibility to make them 
grow, and have needed less wide training to 
fit them for the work. 

We librarians do not want to lose any part 
of that responsibility which increases our 
knowledge of the work and our ability to fill 
larger positions. We do not want to be sim- 
ply people who pass out books. We need, I 
think, to know books thoroly, even at the cost 
of selecting, classifying and cataloging them. 
We want, too, to have some initiative in the 
selection, for the reason that a committee 
would be more than human which could select 
for all tastes and all communities. 

I am not against centralization, but I rather 
dread an unprofitable uniformity, and I think 
other librarians are with me in this dread. 

And how will it affect our patrons? 


New York City. 
HUMANIZING THE LIBRARY 


Editor, Library Journal: 

There scems to be increasing comment in 
your columns on how to make men feel at 
home in the library? Shall we take down 
the “No talking” signs, start smoking rooms, or 
arrange for a floor walker? It is difficult, is 
it not, for the woman behind the desk that 
faces the door to get just the point of view 
of the man who may be entering a library for 
the first time? 

I wonder if a woman cannot more accur- 
ately understand the man’s feeling by remem- 
bering how she felt when she went into the 
hank for the first time to ask for information 
and assistance. 

The service to be asked for was such as 
anv bank would quite properly supply but the 
‘bank entrance seemed formidable, the window 
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system complicated, and the young men serious 
and apparently very busy. It was hard to 
face the ordeal and one breathed easier when 
it was over. Perhaps the visitor at the li- 
brary may feel the same way. Can anyone 
suggest how this condition can best be reme- 
died? 

Recently 1 had occasion to do business with 
a large city bank where this difficulty of the 
stranger’s approach was so well handled that 
| remember the experience with pleasure. A 
rather elderly employee just inside the door 
seemed to recognize my way of entrance as 
that of a stranger. I do not remember just 
how he greeted me, but I know he was neither 
too formal or too effusive. In some way he 
made the institution seem quite human and the 
business I had to accomplish quite easy to 
put thru. 

Humanizing the approach to books ought 
not stop at the front door, to judge from Miss 
Abbott’s experience in the stack room as 
described in the June Lrprary Journal. 

There can not be a prescribed technique for 
making the library seem friendly but a new 
viewpoint and good intention might carry a 
long way. 

Mrippte West. 


THE NEW YORK STATE CERTIFICATION 
SYSTEM 
lditer, Library Journal: 

I have just read with a great deal of inter- 
est, and I trust profit also, Mr. Sanborn’s very 
interesting article on standardization of library 
service. 

There is one error of statement, however, 
to which I desire to call your attention. In 
the paragraph in the left-hand column at the 
foot of page 357 Mr. Sanborn writes: 

“I have referred to the New York plan 
of merit system. I do not see that it varies 
greatly from other plans of certification, ex- 
cept that it would do away entirely with the 
writtcn *xamination.” 

If you will examine the suggested plan for 
grading public libraries, which you have re- 
printed on page 315 of the May issue of the 
Lrprary JouRNAL, you will note that there is 
provision for examination for each of the 
four classes of certificates. I am unable to 
understand how Mr. Sanborn fell into this 
error unless he probably had in mind the 
plan previously formulated by Mr. Eastman. 

Wm. R. Warson, Chief, 
Educational Extension Division. 


University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N Y. 
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Library, University of Michigan, showing new stack wing 
at rear. Bishop, Librarian, Albert Kahn, Architect. 


Providing for growth 


HE most important principle of modern library construction is the 
vertical extension of book-stacks rather than the horizontal. — Experi- 
ence has shown the practical limitations of the latter method and the 
superiority of the former in book transportation and other service features. 


In this Snead System, each stack not only carries its own load but 
supports the tiers above it and the roof above that. The eight tiers 
of the present library, for example, will eventually be extended to fifteen 
in all. This self-supporting, roof-supporting construction has evident 
engineering advantages, of course, over a mere installation of shelves. 
All the space usually given to interior sustaining walls and masonry ts 


saved; and the maximum of light, safety, and ventilation secured. 


Our handsome 270 page book on ‘‘ Library Planning, Book-stacks, and 
Shelving, ** fullof valuable information on these subjects, will be sent (while 
the present edition lasts) to architects and librarians on request 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto. Ont. 
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View of an intermediate floor in main 
stack room of the University of Michigan. 


The most desirable features 


HIS illustration shows one of the eight tiers of stacks. 

The wide bottom shelves cover a ventilating slit in 
the floor of every alternate tier, thus insuring moderate 
ventilation of the books; at the same time reducing the 
transmission of noise. 

Note the low Oversize Cases at the left, placed for the 
worker’s convenience between the stack tiers and the 
study alcoves. 

The whole stack thus becomes more a workshop for 
research for students in the midst of their material, than 
merely a storage house for books. 

The Snead Open Bar Shelves, noted for their lightness, 
strength and perfect adjustability are used throughout. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 


(OVER) 
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LIBRARY AT NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
ALFRED H. TAYLOR, Architect 


This was the first Library to adopt 


The Borden Cantilever Bookstack 


(Patented in United States of America and Great Britain) 


The second order (a small one) was from 


The John Crerar Library at Chicago 


Then the war came on and Government 
work occupied our time and attention 


There are many advantages possessed by the Borden Bookstack. Correspondence invited 
Erected and Guaranteed by 


POST & McCORD, Steel Construction 


Sole American Agents 
101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


Specialized knowledge counts, and in these days of high costs, it is worth 
something to have proper co-operation from a binding concern that knows 
its business. 


+p. 


Library Bookbinders :: Lansing, Mich. 


F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY H. A. STECHERT, Sec. & Treas’ 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.’’ 


MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Made ia all sizes and styles of binding 


Wo. G. JonNnston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more treuble 
with the ~ Magazine Thief "' and the old numbers look as good as “the sew" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine ia 
better condition and are so reasonable im price that EVERY Association cam 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Samyle for Enamination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Origimators of the Spring Bick Magezine Binders 


LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 
our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay S., Baltimore, Md 
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Book Request Slip 


Teacher_____ 


Subject matter to be covered by the books : 


(Size - 5 x 5 inches; 
price - 15 cents Per 
100; just what you 


want, aren’t they?) 


Reserve or send : 


Books substituted by Librarian: 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Taurine Mucilage 
Pheto Meunter Paste 
Board Paste 


Office 
Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use oe Ba 

}-sme'li inks and ad 
the H INS inks 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, ~ aA well put 
up, and withal so 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, Londen 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
On the Battlefield and Other Poems 


By Water 
The American Actor 


This volume contains a large collection of his 


powerful poetry. Also magnificent long heroic 
and patriotic poems dedicated to President 
Wilson—His Majesty, King George—and to 
our Brave Soldiers who fought and died for 


The Liberty of the World, on the battlefields of 

France. Colleges, Historical Societies, Libraries 

and High-Class Booksellers in America, Europe 

and Canada are buying this splendid book. 

Order from your dealer, or send to us for 
circular. 


The Christopher Publishing House 


BACK COPIES 


Medical, 


Zoological and 
other Scientific Periodicals, Domestic 


Chemical, 


or Foreign, Bought and Sold. Com- 


plete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 


152 East 23d Street - New York 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


OUR course in commercial filing 
is of invaluable assistance to a 
librarian. 

Instruction in day, evening, or 
correspondence courses affords a 
librarian an opportunity for instruc- 
tion without interfering with her 
duties. 

Catalogue upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
1170 Broadway 33 New York 
Cor. 2th St. Formerly of Singer Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 

: OF FILING : :: 
910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF FILING 
116 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago, II. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 


mJ end value to Libraries. 


Clark, sy H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Gesmmashe, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 129 E. 24th St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, John Joseph,* Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, Theology. 


Rosenbach Co., 132 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 


Schulte, Theo. E., 82-84 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ase. 
Chicago, 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library 
Agents, 2 W. 4sth St., New York City; 24 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore Co., Rochester, N. 


State House Book Shop, 2a1 S. Fifth St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., 205 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, John R., 31 W. rsth St., New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St., New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Conphret, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 2sth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, III. 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 
Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., 
New York. 


Stechert, F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New 


ork. 
Sheers. G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 
LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of 
Washington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti- 
Socialist Books sent to Libraries and Editors on 
approval. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. ity. Set 


» Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. American and English Remainders. 


Domestic 
—— 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
(Continued) 


ENOLISH 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W 
Natural and Scientific. 

83a High St., Marylebone, Lon 
don, . Englane 

Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London 
Secondsdhand and New, Every Subject. 22 D 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free 

Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All! subjects 

Gray, Henry, Gcnastuated Record Office & Book 
Store, Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
WW England Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 

Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England 
Fine Standard Books, Remainders. 

Higham, Charles, & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., Lon 
don, E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain 
ders. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and 
Autographs. 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington, 


andon. Second-hand and Rare Books. All 
Braches. Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 


London, Eng. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall “ Cirenlating Library, 
Ex-Library and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, 


London. 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., i40 Strand, London, 
England Agents for America Istitutions. 


Library Cards 
Written Flat 


(Without bending) 
and with automatically even type impres- 
sion--a cultivated key touch unnecessary 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 


‘*Many Typewriters in One 
Condense writing as low as 
space usually occupied, and 
change to regular spacing. 
A New Model—to condense—the first 
time ever accomplished in writing 
machine construction. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 


of types and languages 


Two sets of type always in the machine 


“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical deribt - 
Medium Roman-¢ 
Italic = emphasizing. 

SPECIAL GOTHIC — CLEAN CUT 
Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures, 
Priut-type - new, attractive 


25% of 
instantly 


private Lettere. 
eneral letters. 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Multiplex Hammond unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 
or correspondence 


No light or heavy 


FRENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1:1 Roe de Chateaudun, Paris ty pe impressions, 
France. because of the 
—— automatically con- 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, trolled type stroke. 
‘rance. 
HOLLAND Also--a Portable Model 
Condensed Aluminum 
—. oy Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, Only about 1 Pounds. Full Capacity. 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Vesrhout o The Hague. Inquire at once about Special library 
Holland. proposition 
eas For pamphlet describing the exclusive feat- 
MEXICAN ures of the Multiplex, write your name, ad- 
a _— dress and occupation on the margin of this 
Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books page, and mail to— 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
SCOTCH | 602 East 69th St., New York City 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
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We Know 
What You Want 


We have been selling 
books since 1828. We 
know what sort of ser- 
vice librarians want and 
really need. Our Library 
Department has grown 
out of this experience. 
Consult it for information. 


Inquiries promptiy answered 


THE 
BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books 
of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave., 
At Twenty-Sixth Street 
NEW YORK 


| 


A Classified Directory of 
Library Supplies 


~ ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BINDING 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, LIl. 


East 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Gem Binder Co., 6; West Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of The =~ Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. If-piercing; patented. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
H. R. Huntting Co. Springfield, Mass, 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co, (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Edition 10, 1919 
Redy in July 
Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many 


notes, heds, and index entries. Index in 
sing! alfabet of about 35,000 heds. 


Prices—For subscriptions before publica- 
tion, tables and index bound together: 
cloth $7.50; ful tlexibl Persian, or Chivers 
duroflexi! half niger $9, plus postaj from 
Albany, N. Y., on 5 th, Index alone: cloth 
4; ful Persian or Chivers duroftiexil $5 plus 
postaj on 3 Ih The tables (500p.) will 
be issued on loose leavs of hevy linen lejer 
at $7, if 100 copies ar subscribed for. All 
prices net, 


To be had at all branches of Library 
Bureau, and of Grafton & Co., London. 


Address all Mali Orders Direct to 
Publishers 


FOREST PRESS 


LAKE PLACID CLUB 
ESSEX CO. NEW YORK 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 
Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


INDEX CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


"INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, Sao 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol 
umes and back numbers. 


A. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animategraph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Keystone View Compeny, Meadville, Pa. 
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“I visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of 


of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 


BOOK DISPLAY 
HOLDER 


A book circulation accelerator. Place it on the 
central loan desk and watch it work. When 
worth-while readable books are returned, either 
fiction or non-fiction, put them, one after the 
other, on the Book Display Holder. Patrons will 
borrow books almost as fast as the librarian can J, 
put them up for exhibit. 


Holder is made of heavy stock covered with an attractive shade of dark 
green paper. The label “Have You Read This?” is printed in black ink on buff 
paper, making a very artistic combination with the green. Equipped with a 
firm easel back, the holder will accommodate books either octavo or quarto in 


size. 


Express paid. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Lendon: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
24 Bedford St. Strand per. >, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. . 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SOTHERAN & CoO. 


Beoksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of SecondtHand Books Setheran's Price-Current of Literature’) 200! free. 


140 Strand, W. CGC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN A. B. C. 


American Institute of Accountants 
E make Library Bookbinding a | Library Catalogue 
i i A limited number of copies of th - 
| Specialty and supervise all ou the “American of 
| nts is offerec or sale. 
The catalogue subject and author ref- 
Our thirty years experience in all all and 
iorary ne constitutes a mos importa 
branches has taught us what Binding is to modern American accounting’ literature. 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. Price: (cloth) $1.50 net, $1.65 delivered. 
Address all orders to 
; Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we American Institute of Accountants 
will bind free of charge so you may see } t Liberty Street New York. 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. | | 
Pay us a visit. 
CLEAN SECOND-HAND 
| — _| (Surplus Library) BOOKS 
; aoe hold one of the largest stocks in 
ndon, including in addition to recent 
William H. Rademaekers | works MANY OLDER BOOKS 
VHIC ARE OW OUT OF 
& Son PRINT. 
Send for our sale list (which gives 
LIBRARY BINDERS the date of publication and condition 
/ Binders for the Newark Free Public Likrery of Books offered), copies post free. 
Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. DAY’S LIBRARY LTD. 
NEWARK. NEW JERSEY (The oldest established circulating 
library in London) 
96 Mount St. London W. 1 Eng. 


| 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


‘ NEW BOOKS 
rue economy in bindi 
serve while the books last ic a clean and sound con 
Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to 
— The saving effected is not only on the binding, 
ume. 


OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better suaturiiny 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our 


fiction and replacements. 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


gt1-91g ATLANTIC AVE. 


The rebinding 


it it 


is bound 


is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 

more issues than any 

vers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


a done in Chivers’ 
pleasanter to handle, and 


BROOKLYN, Y. 


is, the book 
for service. 


special lists of new 


maintains a _ tho hly 
Department. Write 


Lists and send us your 


ALBERT BOWWIER PUSLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenve 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


mainders. 


LIBRARY AGBNTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


82-84 Fourth A 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


equipped Library 
or our Bargain 
ook 
carry the largest stock in New 
Second Hand Books and Publisher's Re- 
New Catalogues just issued. 


BOOK 


Wants.” We 
York of 


York, N.Y. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books 


supplied, | Librarians! 
no matter on what subject. Write as. 


Then write to us. 
either temporary or permanent 


in d call let us aid you. This service free. 
amd see our 50,000 rare books. AKER’S AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
GREAT BO ne 14-16 John Bright Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


Are you looking for new positions? 
Do you need assistants for 


positions? If so 


A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 
ICE & LYNCH, Cus- 
tom ouse brokers, ver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general EXPERIENCED cotsloger, and desk 


library school 


merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


Salar 
lege 


fi 


brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


$900-$1000. Address Librarian, Ra 


cliffe Col. 


Doky 


In connection with our well established School Book business many 
of interest to Libraries come into our sion. Visitors could spen 
our stock and bargain tables. Send us 
work is especially large. Send for our n Catalogue 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West tsth St., 


weed Pree 


ood second-hand and new books 
a profitable hour looking over 


our lists of books wanted. Our stock of books for supplemen 
Dargai “How to Enlarge Your Library at 


NEW YORK CITY 


tary 


ittle Cost.” 


Books bound in Chi 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


JOHN AYSCOUGH’S 
LETTERS TO HIS 
MOTHER 
- 1914, 1915, 1916 


Edited by Frank Bickerstaffe-Drew, 432 pages. Demi octavo frontispiece 
portrait in colors. Attractively bound in cloth. Price net $2.50. 

The story of a long military campaign, embellished with stories of historic 
places: vivid portraits of many persons prominent in the Great War recorded 
in daily letters to his mother with all the freshness of his cultured critical and 
humorous style, written while the author was serving in France as Chaplain 
to the British forces. 


FERNANDO 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH 
Cloth binding, t2mo. 329 pages. Price, Net $1.60 


In this book John Ayscough writes intimately of his early life and its culmin- 
ation in his conversion to Catholicism during his Oxford days. The book is 
really a soul’s self-examination. ~ It is written in the spirit of the deepest and 
most reverend feeling. By its very simplicity and its genial and racy humour it 
will appeal to many whom Cardinal Newman’s Apologia and Mr. Knox’s Spiritual 
Aeneid would fail to touch. 


JACQUELINE 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH 
Cloth binding, t2mo. 390 pages. Price $1.50 net. 


The skilful character-drawing, fanciful dialogue and description and sus- 
tained literary artistry of the “Ayscough” books are markedly in evidence in 
this notable addition to the poet-philosopher’s contribution to English literature. 
It curiously and significantly denotes and illustrates the literary transition from the 
petty complexities of arite-bellum society novels to the weighty problems and 
strenuous situations of current fiction. In JACQUELINE, the celebrated 


author portrays the psychological development of a girl. : 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay St., New York 
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